

















The Greatest Year of Any Man’s Life Because 
It Is Before Him! 


What Are You Going to Do With It? 
We Are Going to Offer You the Best 


Bees! Queens! Beekeepers’ Supplies! 
At the Lowest Possible Price for 1935 


oo 
Just Write Us Your Needs 


We Will Sell You Full Colonies 
Book Your Orders for Packages or Queens 


Whatever Supplies You Need Cut from the Best 
Cypress or Pine 


We Will Do It Right and Do It Cheap 


Let Us Set You Up in the Best Business in the 
Whole World—Beekeepin3 


Boost Your Business. Support the American 
Honey Institute 





The Stover Apiaries 
Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 
Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





kon) Get EDWARDS 
oe *) METAL ROOF PRICES 


Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather before advancing 
costs force next price raise. 
. Send roof measurements. 
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Ask for Catalog 84. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


133-183 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


- Beeswax - 


Send your old combs and eappings to us 
to be rendered. We have up-to-date steam 


presses, handled by a man who has had 
twelve years’ experience. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 

We can also have your beeswax worked 
into Root’s Three-ply, Single-ply and Thin 
Super foundation at very attractive rates. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 

We carry a complete line of Root 
QUALITY Beekeepers’ Supplies and hon- 
ey containers, at all times. Write us for 
vour needs, 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


(TSELMAN FENCE 


t Guaranteed highest quality at }-west 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 
pure zinc galvanized. Horse- high, 
Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel 
Posts, Gates, oy Wire, Paints, Roof- 
ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 21 Muncie, Indiana. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 
and FRUIT TREES 


A:so strawberries, roses and peren. ials, Catalog Free, 


F. C. STAHELIN & SON Box 104 Bridgman, Mich. 





































requirements for special quotation. 


Manufacturers of “Hercules” Wired Comb Foundation. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 229 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Continued Business Improvement” 


This is the forecast by leading authorities on business. Be prepared for a 
heney crop and make that necessary adjustment in your supplies. 


Our prices are adjusted to meet the beekeepers’ purse. 
1935 catalogs will be mailed January 20th. Meanwhile, send us a list of your 
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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Again, we wish a 


Happy New Year 


to our beekeeping friends. 

May ninteen thirty-five be a good year 
for each of you. Prospects are greatly im- 
proved. There will be plenty of water in 
the soil again. Prices of honey and bees- 
wax are higher and more stable. Let us 
count on a good year. 

It is time for plans. You will need sup- 
plics. Be ahead through making prepara- 
tions during the winter months. Root 
Quality goods will assemble most satisfac- 
torily. 


Write us about your needs. 


We will be glad to quote now on the 
list of supplies you want. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 





STRAWBERRIES 


Send for Stahelin’s 1935 catalog which tells 
= about the newer kinds, DORSETT, FAIRFAX, 
McCLINTOCK, PREMIERstrawberries. GEM, 
the new everbearing strawberry, a good mate 
to Our Original MASTODON. Fully describes 
our famous Raspberry plants, both red and black, 
also Blackberries, Grapes, Asparagus, Fruit Trees, 

Shade Trees, Roses, Perennials, etc. Catalog Free. 


F. C. STAHELIN & SON Box 9 Bridgman, Mich. 
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OLD-FASHIONED IMPORTED 
ITALIAN BREEDING QUEENS 
Are Now Being Bred by 
E. L. SECHRIST 
ON THE ISOLATED ISLAND OF TAHITI 
The basic stock of these dark Italian bees 
was taken to Tahiti 65 years ago and has been 
bred pure ever since. The colonies are popu 
lous and need a two-story brood chamber. The 


workers are gentle, dark, uniformly banded 
with dull yellow and are good honey produc 


ers. The DRONES are DISTINCTIVE, being 


black with no yellow except narrow bronzy 
bands, and. can be distinguished from the drones 
of all other races. 

Orders are being booked now at $5.00 each 
for delivery whenever the purchaser desires 
If anyone wants an unusually choice queen, he 
can pay $10.00. 


E. L. SECHRIST, Box 191, PAPEETE, 
TAHITI, SOCIETY ISLANDS. 











DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


(Quaie oso] 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 

















WAX 


Wax worked into foundation on cash or trade ba- 
sis. Also accepted in trade for Bee Supplies, at 
WALTER T. KELLEY highest market prices. 

WE MANUFACTURE WHITE PINE AND TIDEWATER CY- 
PRESS BEE SUPPLIES. Let us quote you on your needs for 1935. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
The Walter T. Kelley Company, Paducah, Kentucky 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





Market News Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Semi-monthly Report. Information 
from Producing Areas (first half of Decem- 
ber. Prices generally refer to sales by bee- 
keepers or beekeepers’ organizations, f. o. b. 
shipping points.) 

Southern California— Kainfall during the 
past two or three days of this period has been 
substantial to heavy over most of the state and 
in the Los Angeles area has brought rainfall 
for the season up to the highest figure in 45 
vears. As a result of the good rains honey plants 


are rapidly becoming normal, and some report 
that sages and other mountain honey plants 
should be in the best condition since 1926 if 


normal rains continue. Bees are working lightly 
now on mustard, eucalyptus and lemons. Brood 
earing is at a standstill but with stores 
ure in fair shape. Many even though 
fed are weak, and beekeepers are questioning 
whether they will build up satisfactorily at the 
beginning of the coming season 
being moved back from Inyo County and other 
outlying places to sage and 
Orange trees are said to be in normal condition 
The market has generally held steady, but trad 
ing was than for several weeks past. 
due partly to anticipation of a good crop next 
year based on the rainfall to date 
however, generally hold their prices firmly. Ex 
demand slow, with practically 
all business confined to comb honey. Sales by 
beekeepers reported as follows, in ton 
lots or mor extra white to water 


bees 
colonies, 
Bees are now 


orange locations 


lighter 
Beeke epers 
port 


continues 


per Ib 


Orange 


white, 6% -fi'se: some held higher: white, 5% 
te: few, 644-7e: amber buckwheat, 64ec; mixed 
flowers, light amber to extra light amber, 5% 
S%ec:; mostly around 4 tee Imperial Valley 


light amber to extra light amber altalfa, mostly 
tround $6.50 per case of 120 pounds; some 
held high as $7.00 per case. Small pails white 
orange have sold at 7*ec per Ib. Beesswax has 
with beekeepers generally 

18 Mac 


been in good demand 
offered 18-11%. mostly per Ib. for good 
quality yellow wax delivered Los Angeles 
Central California.—The weather his been un 
settled, with rain at the close. Frost put an 
end to the harvest of crops in some areas. Re 
cent rains have benefitted Manzani 
ta is in full bloom in some parts of the section 


vegetation 


and bees are also working on eucalyptus. The 
size of the clusters is reported below normal 
Bees are consuming stores rapidly, and where 
they have heen neglected many colonies have 


tlready perished. Sales by beekeepers reported 
San Joaquin Vallev light amber to extra light 
ilfalfa 5-5 bee 51 alfalfa 

‘ 


imber mostly r tye 
cotton, light amber to extra light amber, 5-5 ts 


some, 5344 extra light amber to white lima 
bean, 5% -6 Beeswax is tirm with offerings 
light and few sales reported at 17 *:-lk tee per 
Ib. at country point 

Northern California——Ileavy frosts with ice 


have been plant blos 
Precip) 
tation at the ciose of the period was helpful as 
raintall up to that time had been below not 
mal for the season. Little honey remains to be 
sold. Few reported in ton lots or more 


per Ib. Light amber to extra light amber this 


reported, and no honey 
coms are available for bees to work on 


sales 


tle. 5% -H« light amber mixed flowers, 5% 
Stee: clover, extra light amber to white, 6¢ 
Beeswax holds firm at 7'%-1R tec per Ib. in 


the country with few sales reported 

Pacific Northwest: West of Rain 
has fallen on several occasions during this pe 
riod, which is normal for this season of the 
vear. Bees are quiet, with an ample supply of 
young bees and stores are generally moderate 


Cascades 


Temperatures were somewhat colder toward the 
lose of the period. In some areas pussy wil 
lows are already in bloom, but bees are not 
able to work on them. Ton lots of mixed vetch 
and clover reported sold at 5-6¢ per Ib.; small 
pails, large lots, 7.4-7.7 per Ib. East of Cas 
cades—-In the Yakima Valley temperatures have 
recently been low following previous mild weath 
er. Some rain has fallen and have gen 
erally confined to their hives. The snow 
in the mountains already insures moisture fon 
early flowers and irrigation water for next yea 
The crop, which vielded about one-third more 
than that of last year, has been about half sold 
Sales are reported with a slight upward 
tendency in price. Extracted has moved in small 
pails at 7%-8 ‘ec per Ib.; 60s, S42 per lh. Bees 
wax, average yellow, 19¢ per Ib 

Intermountain Region——Carlot inquiries have 
fallen off but this is normal for December and 
it is reported that fully 75 per cent of the honey 
crop has already been sold. Demand is said to 
be principally for white to water white, with 
less demand for light amber. Many beekeepers 
are completely sold out. It is reported that some 
buying preference to 
honey because of the difference in price and also 
because of the scarcity of available honey. Comb 
largely cleaned up. Some carlots are 
being held in the hope of an advance in price 
later in the winter. Sales reported, per lb.. white 
to water white, extracted, several carlots, 5« 
smaller lots, 5%-7e: 60s, 7T« few up to & Ye 
small pails, 7 ok few up to light amber 
to extra light amber, large lots. 5-5 %Me<« light 
amber, small pails, 7 ‘2 -R« 60s or more, 6-7« 
per Ib. Few sales of No. 1 white comb, $2.85 
3.00 per case. Considerable 
sold at 16-18e per lb 

Arizona—Rain at the close of the period was 
badly needed to start early honey plants. B. es 
worked quite late on cotton, fall asters and 
other fall flowers, but colonies continue 
to lose weight steadily. Demand for honey con 
tinues good, with little remaining in beekeepers’ 


bees 


been 


good, 


stores are molasses in 


honey is 





beeswax has been 


scale 


hands. Sales reported, light amber to extra light 
imber alfalfa, $6.25-6.50 per case of 120 
Ibs.: some held higher white to extra white 
mesquite, $6.50-7.00; mostly $7.00 per case of 
120 Ibs dark bakers” honey. ton lots. 5 4 
per Ib 

Southwestern States—-South central and 


southwestern Texas Little honey remains un 
old. The weather has been warm enongh tor 
bees to fly, but winter stores are adequate in 
ommercial apiaries. Mar small beekeepers are 
giving little care to their colonies 
ported, extracted 60s. 6 le -me¢ small pails, 7-% 
per lb. Dealers are offering Ike per Th. cash. 206 
in trade for beeswax. West Texas——-Honey plants 


Saies re 


are suffering from lack of rainfall. Many bees 
will need feeding in the spring ‘f winter mois 
ture is not sufficient to bring on early wild 


flowers. Extracted has sold in 60s or 
6-10e per Ib Light-colored heeswax 15 per 
Ib. Oklahoma——-In many parts of the = state 
bees have sec ured enough nectar to winter on 
since the fall rains. The weather remained mild 
later than usual, allowing the plants to con 
tinue blooming and. giving the bees a chance to 
work 

Plains Area-—-Red River Valley of Minnesota 
ind North Dakota Temperatures here have 
heen far below normal, and the ground is well 
covered with snow. Sales reported. white to 
light amber comb, fancy, $3.00 ner case; No, 1 
$2.75; No. 2, $2.20 per case. South Dakota- 
Commercial bees are all in the cellar or packed 
outdoors. Most went into the cellar 
light in weight. The recent extreme cold weath 


more at 


colonies 
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er has caused many weak colonies to die, when 60s reported at 7c per lb.; dark baking honey, 
it became too cold for the clusters to move to 6c per lb. Average yellow beeswax, 20¢ per Ib. 
new honey. Honey is moving very slowiy, but Kansas and Nebraska—Precipitation during No 
little remains in beekeepers’ hands except in vember was 150 per cent of normal in Ne 
the Black Hills. Sales reported, white sweet braska and 205 per cent in Kansas, which was 
clover, small pails, 8-10%2c¢ per lb.; No. 1 white the wettest November for years in that state 
comb, -$3.50-4.50 per case. lowa—The weather Snow and some tain have fallen during the first 
has been cold, and snow fall has been heavy two weeks in December, and prospects, are bet 
with more than 18 inches on the ground in some ter for next year’s honey plants. Temperatures 
parts of the state. This follows a precipitation have ranged from considerably below zero to 
in November, 321 per cent of normal. Bees in high enough for bees with southern entrances 
cellars are in good shape, but bees packed out to fly a little Stocks of honey al becoming 
doors have not been able to fly for htree weeks light, especially comb honey, and the market 
Inquiry for honey has been slow to good with is fully firm. Few sales reported, white extract 
different beekeepers but little honey now re ed 60s. 742-8e per Ib.; small pails, tec; light 
maigs unsold. Few sales of white extracted in (Continued on page 60.) 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in December we sent the following questions to honey producers 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? Give answer in 
per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month (a) extracted honey, per pound! (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails. or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails! (b) comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 
5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails’? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per section? 5. How is honey’ now moving on the market in your locality! Give answer in one 
word, as slow, fair or rapid? 6. How does the number of colonies being wintered in your locality 
compare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate of prospects 
fora normal honey crop in 1934, considering the present condition of the bees and the honey plants! 
Give answer in per cent of average crop for your locality. The answers returned are tabulated as 





follows Estim 
Pet Large lots To grocers To retailers. Move Colo 1935 
State Name sold Ex Comb Ex Comb Ex Comb. ment wint. crop 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) 65 Fair 1Ok.. 100 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 10. 65 aid) ..Rapid. .105..100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews) — SU 0614 62 15. . Fain 75 TE 
Colo. (O. E. Adeock) 90 O6 wh 2 85 50 15..Fair 100 x) 
Conn. (A. W. Yates) <- ae 70. $.50..1.00 30. .Slow 75..100 
Fla. (C. C. Cook) — 3 14 .Fair 90 450 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) YR 1) 55 Fair 100 50 
Ge. tJ. J Wilder) ai 90 06 50 60 Rapid 110..100 
Idaho. (Ryon R. Isbell) ae R5 05% 2.40.. .42 3.00 1) 17 Fair 20 110 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ; 75 50 3.00 60 15..Fain 90. .100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) "0 3.60 60 20..Fair ..100..100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) . . 20 60 3.60 75 20. .Slow 90 95 
lowa. (E. G. Brown) 100 05 be 70) 65 Fair 105... RO 
Iowa. (F. Coverdale) 1 Fait 90 G0 
Kans. (J. F. Garner) 5 ,60 65 20..Fa‘r oo, . 100 
La E. C. Davis) x0) O54, 1) 35 “Fa‘y roo row 
Me, (O. B. Griffin) ‘ 60 5.00 0 Fair 90 on 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) 75 60. 3.50 75 25..Slow 100 RO 
Mich. (1. D. Bartlett) 60 50 tno 60 20 Fair 100 90 
Mich. (Floyd Markham). a0 O7 hy 55 70 19. Slew 100 50 
Mich. (KE. TD. Townsend) ‘ 70 OR Fair . 90 60 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) . 50 . 45 4.32 60 23. .Rapid 75 60 
Nebr. (J. H Wagner) sie 7u 20. .Fair 90 x0 
Nev (Geo. G Schweis) 05 2.50.. ia 2.87 Rapid 100 Loe 
Nev (Mrs. E. G. Norton) Loo Os Fain OO, RO 
N. ¥. (Adams & Myers).. sO 5.60 75 20..Fair 75 
ee (F. W Lesser) o7. >.25 ix ,.60 60 18 Fair 90 row 
N. ( CW J. Martin) R 40 O5 ls 65 a5 20 Fa‘y 100, .100 
N.C. (C. L. Sams) ; RO 50 3.00 73 20..Faiy 100 100 
N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) 90... OF mh) Good 90... 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) .. 06% Fair 100.. &5 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) 25.. .07 AV ,0O0 65 18 Slow RO 75 
Ohio. (R. ID. Hiatt) oe 85 06% 55 50 70 18..Fair ..100 o0 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) ‘ : 55 68 IX. . Fair 90 RO 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 35 37 0 Slow 100..100 
Pa. (Harry Beaver) oe 93. 50 3.25 60 17. . Fair 100 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 25 75 £.00 1.00 25..Fair 100... 
Pa. (H. B. Kirk).. - 7O 3.38 90 23..Slow 75 90 
S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 95 12%, 15.. Stow 90 90 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden).. 90. 45 60 Fain 80 50 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes) ~ 100 06 4.50 40 $.50 40 Rapid 100, .100 
Texas. (H. B. Parks) ; 35. 5 Fair 94. .100 
Utah. (Rav N. Miller) , 80 05% 40 50 Fair 80 80 
Vt. (Phillip Crane)..... 10 Fair 60.. 75 
Va. (T. C. Asher) — 50 3.00 60 15..Fair 100.. 90 
Wash. (W. L. Cox) cas 23 05% 16 55 Rapid 120 95 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) -- 20 42 49 Fair 100. .100 
Wis. (N. E. France) 80 15 1k. . Slow 90. .100 
Wis.( E. H. Hanselman).. 90 45 3.00 55 15..Fair 50 50 


Wvo. (Earl C. Reed) 90 06 50 58 Fair 75 75 
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1935 
A Happy New Year! 





To Beekeepers and Everybody Engaged in 
Some Phase of the Beekeeping Industry 


Do you know what AMERICAN HONEY iNSTITUTE is? 
Do you know what National Honey Week is? 








Do you know what the Institute Service to 





Consumers 
Members 
Specialists and 
Institutions is? 
Do you know about the Institute's Cookery Contest? 
Do you know just how the public is being taught to enjoy 
eating HONEY? 


‘These questions and many others are answered in the 1934 
Annual Report of American Honey Institute. A study 
of this report should help you. 


All members will receive a copy free. 


Non-members may receive a copy by mailing six cents (6c) 


in postage with their request for this report to 


AMERICAN [HONEY [NSTITUTE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
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Carniolans-Caucasians Package Bees 


For more profit from your bees, for ease and 
comfort in the necessary work, Carniolans and 
Caucasians are worthy of being used more ex 
tensively. Ask for my free paper and learn for 1935 
more about them. 
Queens and package bees in season 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. J. E. WING, COTTONWOOD, CALIF. 














i | |2-Month Subscription 44. 00 


{ with Bee Primer - 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit 
ed by beekeepers for heekeepers, Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture 
hoth magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Address 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 


] ( DISCOUNT on all Label L, ABELS 
O Orders During January 


Save money on your labels by ordering a stock at this time. 

























Advertise Your Honey 


We have a series of 12 advertisements on honey which are repro- 
duced in plate form for newspaper advertising. You can use these 
plates for a number of times. You can make your own selection. Send 
for free catalog of all advertising plates. January, February and 


March are good months to sell honey. Write today. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


Start or Renew Your Subscription to the American Bee Journal 


It will be a great year in Journal history, since it is the SEVENTY 
FIFTH VOLUME, an anniversary year for the oldest magazine on bee- 
keeping in the English language. It will review the whole history of mod 


ern beekeeping and tell you things about which you may have known but 
little. 


Practical feature articles will offer you many ways to help you pro 
duce more honey and cheaper honey. Two, at least 
tion: 


, we call to vour atten- 
Removing Honey with Carbolic Acid 

A quick, easy method, that does away with the use 

of the bee eseape. The details of this new way 

have been worked out in the Dadant Apiaries. 


Using Packages Each Year 

Telling how one northern beekeeper is able humane- 
ly to dispose of all his bees each fall and start again 
with packages in spring and make a large increase 
in his average production. 


The year will be filled with this kind of help. Don’t miss it. It will be 
a great year. Subscribe now. 


THREE YEARS, $2.00. ONE YEAR, $1.00. 
Canada, three years, $3.50; one year, $1.50. 
Foreign, three years, $2.75; one year, $1.25. 


Send to AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. Sample 
copy FREE on request. 
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North Dakota Beekeepers Optimistic 


J. A. MUNRO 


Sweet Clover Means to Bee- 
keepers What Raw Material 
Means to Any Industry 


Rain or shine, wet vears or drouth 
stricken vears, sweet clover has proven 
to be one of the most dependable plants 
in this part of the country. To the farmer 
who appreciates good pasture for his live 
stock the plant is of inestimable value. 
To the honey producer there is nothing 
that can take its place in this region. 

It is one of the few plants that the re 
cent widespread drouth, of unprecedented 
severity, was unable to subdue. When 
other plants failed and grassy pastures, 
ordinarily green, had turned brown be 


cause of the prolonged dry weather, one 


of the most cheering sights was to see 
vigorous stands of sweet clover, in bloom, 
flanking roadsides and monopolizing fields 
almost anywhere one might travel over 1 
large area of the state. 

The only places where the plants could 
not succeed was where extremely hot and 
dry weather destroyed the young seed- 
lings before they attained sufficient root 
development to tap the moisture of the 
subsoil. This situation was particularly 
true of the southeastern part of North 
Dakota, where there has been a marked 
reduction of sweet clover acreage during 
the past year or two. In general, sweet 
clover has held its own in other parts of 
the state. 


Sweet Clover Survives Drouth 


Its ability to survive drouth, grasshop 
pers and possibly other unfavorable con 











A sweet clover scene in the Red River Valley of North Dakota. 
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ditions has caused more than passing com 
ment. Carroll P. Streeter, prominent agri 
cultural writer, says of this plant in a 
recently appearing article, as follows: 
“You don’t have to talk with many farm 
ers to diseover that sweet clover is mak 
ing more friends for itself this vear than 
in any recent period, and no wonder,” he 
adds, “for the farmers with the most pas 
ture are the farmers with sweet clover.” 

The present widespread adoption of 
sweet clover by farmers of the state is 
due in no small part to the work of Drs. 
H. L. Walster and J. H. Shepperd of the 
North Dakota 
have disseminated first hand information 


Agricultural College, who 


relative to sweet clover culture and its 
value as a soil modifier and pasture and 
fodder plant. 

30th beekeeping and = sweet clover 
growing, although represented generally 
over the state, are most extensively cle 
veloped in the eastern section. Here, espe 
cially in several of the Red River Valley 
counties more than five per cent of the 
total land under cultivation is in sweet 
clover and most of the commercial hee 
keepers are located here. 

Sweet clover means to beekeeping what 
the raw material means to any industry. 
North Dakota does not lack in this re 
spect. In 1920 there were 708 hives of 
bees and about 10,000 acres of sweet clo 
ver in the state. Now there are about 32, 
060 hives of bees and upwards of 500,000 
acres of sweet clover. Analyzing these 
figures we find that although the numbe1 
of bee hives and the number of acres 
of sweet clover have Increased close to 
fifty fold since 1920, vet the ratio of 
the two have remained fairly constant 
over the period. Based on the above, the 
1920 ratio was one hive of bees to four 
teen acres of sweet clover, while at pres 
ent the ratio is one hive of bees to fifteen 
acres of sweet clover. 

Proper Distribution of Colonies Essential 

Since sweet clover is the main nectat 
producing plant we think of it in terms 
of bee pasturage. When it is considered 
that one acre of sweet clover bloom will 
supply a colony’s need through the main 
nectar flow, it will be seen from the above 
that there is no lack of bee pasturage. 
However, it is not unusual to hear of some 
locality in the state getting overstocked 
with bees, with the result that honey pro 
duction per colony is materially reduced. 
The usual remedy for the situation is prop 
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er distribution of the colonies. In this con 
nection it should be borne in mind that 
severe drouth aggravates the problem. Al 
most any locality may support a certain 
number of colonies during a series of nor- 
mal years but when drouth, or some other 
factor which affects the yielding ability 
of the plants occurs the result will be the 
sume as overstocking. 

Proper distributiom of colonies, in some 
instances, causes a great deal of incon- 
venience. Occasionally it means for the 
commercial beekeeper a long haul of hives 
and other equipment, by auto truck, to an 
area, of more abundant bee pasture. This, 
of course, relieves the situation for the 
remaining beekeepers in the area vacated 
hut results in opening up new territory 
for commercial beekeeping. Adequate pro 
tection from prevailing winds and a fair 
supply of pasture are the prime requi- 
sites of a beekeeping location. These con 
ditions should extend throughout the sea 
son in so far as possible. In general, shel 
ter belts of trees render the best protee 
tion from wind. Wooded locations, whieh 
border practically every stream, river and 
lake are especially desirable, because of 
the shelter they afford and the additional 
value of being adjacent to a dependable 
water supply. Spring pasture for bees is 
usually abundant. However, the value of 
this pasture, to beekeeping, is largely de 
pendent on the prevailing weather. If the 
weather is fine, and colonies are in fail 
condition, it is not unusual to secure a 
surplus yield of honey from dandelion, 
fruit bloom and other early sources. Usu 
ally the neetar and pollen from these 
early sources are used only for brood 
rearing and the building up of the colo 
nies for the main flow from sweet clover 
which begins during the latter part of 
June. 


A Trip Among Beekeepers 

During the past fall the writer, accom 
panied by Prof. O. A. Stevens, botanist of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
made a trip by auto over a large portion 
of the state and observed conditions along 
the way. The trip was made in September 

a time of the year when the only plants 
in bloom are those whieh normally bloom 
in the fall or plants which have the abil 
ity to bloom over a longer period. Natur 
ally for the latter group sweet clover pre- 
dominated. Its period of bloom extends 
from about the middle of June to the mid 
dle of September and some vears it re 


»* 
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mains in bloom considerably later in the 
fall. Patches of the bloom, both yellow 
and white, were commonly seen along the 
roadsides from Fargo northwards through 
out the Red River Valley and westwards 
over the northern part of the state. 
Fields of sweet clover, pasture d by eat 


tle or clipped earlier in the season, show 








Colonies prepared for winter in the apiary of 
W. A. McDonnell, Devils Lake, Ramsey County, 
North Dakota. 


ed an abundance of bloom at the time. As 
noticed a 
marked reduetion in the acreage of the 
plants. However, in talking to beekeepers 
along the way, it was apparent that there 


we proceeded westwards we 


was no lack of pasture for their bees. 
Mr. W. 


beekeeper, told me that his average this 


\. MeDonnell, a Ramsey County 


season was smaller than usual, being 71 


pounds of honey per hive, most of which 








C. F. Easton’s apiary in Tower City, N. D. Hives 
covered with straw and held in place with a 
wire fence. 


is produced as comb honey for his local 
market. Incidentally, he mentioned that 
he winters his colonies out of doors with 
practically no loss, in two-story hives 
packed with dry leaves and straw and 
further protected with a wrapping of 
tough building paper (sisal craft paper). 
Each hive is provided with a top entrance 
only during the wintering period. 

At Minot, which is about as far west 
as we went on the trip, we had a talk with 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Kann, who, similar to 
other beekeepers in the Minot vicinity, 
have kept bees as a sideline for years. 
Their hive average was 120 pounds of hon 
ey this vear. Commenting on their ex 
perience they said that honey was their 
best crop this season, as drouth had prac 
tically ruined other crops. They express 
ed the opinion that for the time required 
and the amount of capital involved that 
no other branch of farming paid its way 
any better than beekeeping. The Kanns 








Colonies prepared for outdoor wintering at the 

North Dakota Experiment Station apiary. The 

hives are covered with celotex and further pro- 

tected with tar-paper caps. Ninety per cent of 

the colonies survived the past winter with this 
protection. 


winter their colonies in a cellar under 
their house. 

To what extent beekeeping may be de 
veloped along the Missouri River in North 
Dakota is none too well known, For years 
it thrived in the Williston vicinity, near 
the western border, but American foul 
brood became established and destroyed 
most of the colonies before the disease 
was brought under control. 

At Garrison, which is along the Mis 
souri in west central North Dakota, Mr. 








View of Cass County bee house. 


George Gregg has well demonstrated what 
bees ean do. His hive yields have been 
consistently high over many years, and 
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A group in atendance at the annual meeting of the State Beekeepers’ Association and Winter Short 
Course in Beekeeping held at the North Dakota Agricultural College. 


sweet elover which 
bottom 
souree for his colonies. He said that his 


grows along the Mis 


souri lands is the main nectar 
apiary of about 70 colonies would average 
better than 160 pounds of honey per hive 
this 


cellar underneath his house. 


season. He winters his hives in a 


Disease Causes Some Concern 


\t Bismarck and Mandan, points which 
are further than 
the other heekeeping 
has flourished for a number of vears, Quite 


south on the Missouri 


places mentioned, 
a few beekeepers are in the vicinity and 
Here bee 
three vears 


ure doing well with their bees. 
keeping got its first setback 
ago when American foulbrood became es 
tablished in an apiary. Prompt measures 
taken by the bee inspection service of the 
State 


ceeded in stamping it out. Subsequent in 


Departme nt of Agriculture suc 


spections have failed to reveal any fur 
ther development or spread of bee disease 
in this area. 

Of the various problems facing the bee 
industry of the state, probably bee dis 
ease has eaused more real eoneern among 
beekeepers than anything else. Fortunate 
ly for the welfare of our heekeeping, hee 
laws for the safe-guarding of the industry 
were drawn up at an early date and funds 
have been provided for bee inspection. At 
present the funds are inadequate, being 
only sufficient to take care of emergency 
work, but it is hoped that this situation 
will soon he 


remedied. \dequate protec 


tion of the bee industry requires the re 
inspection of areas previously found dis 
mate 
rial, and the extension of inspection work 


eased, the destruction of diseased 


into new beekeeping territory. 
Marketing Problem Not Solved 


The marketing of honey, although not 
as serious a problem as it was a few years 
ago, is still far from being solved, Prob 
lems of beekeeping management are many 
hut one by one are beeoming better un 
derstood. The North Dakota Agricultural 
College and the State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation have taken a most active part in 
assisting beekeepers of this region. Joint 


meetings of the heekeepers’ association 


and winter short course in beekeeping 
have been held annually at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo. 


Ilere the beekeepers have met, with in 
terests in common, to hear their problems 
discussed by leaders in the field. 

The severe drouth of the past has had 
a depressing effect on beekeeping in this 
urea. It is doubtful if the state average 
for 1934 will exceed 75 pounds per colony, 
whereas, for the preceding decade of 
years the average for the period is about 
125 pounds of honey per hive. Fortunate 
ly, however, periods of drouth are infre 
quent and seldom extend over more than 
two or three vears at a stretch. If climatic 
history repeats itself, vears of adequate 
rainfall should again soon oecur. 

Fargo, North Dakota, 
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Gentleness and Industry 


ERWIN C. ALFONSUS 


With Gentle and Industrious 
Bees, Beekeeping Becomes 


More Pleasurable 
and Profitable 


In the June issue of Gleanings, the edi 
tor refers to the fact that cross bees ocea 
sionally cause disturbance among neigh 


bors and recommends the development of 


gentle and industrious strains. I can 
heartily support this recommendation, for 
it is a pleasure to have bees that can be 
handled easily with a minimum of smoke 
and without a veil, which in hot weathe! 
becomes a torture. “Hot” 


should become a thing of the past. 


bees” really 


The development of 
dustrious strain of bees is not a very dif 


a gentle and in 


ficult task and it is possible within a few 
seasons to change entirely the characte) 
istics of a beevard. Regardless of the 
race of bees, there is always a variation 
noticeable with respect to gentleness and 
production. In one colony the bees will 
attack furiously, run off the comb, and 
frequently run out through the entrance. 
In order to find the queen, a 
eluder or drone trap has to be used. What 
difference does it make if such 
produces a high yield, if it can be obtain 
ed only by suffering numerous, painful 


, 


queen ex 


a colony 


stings and by loss of much valuable time! 
Time is money, but so is honey. Honey can 
be produced more pleasantly and easily. 


Mark Gentle Colonies Early in Season 
The first 


temperatures 
dling bees, usually give a true judgment 
as to the temper of a bee colony, provided 
the colony is fairly strong. Weak colo 
a rule, timid. Timidity may 
be mistaken for gentleness. Strong colo 


manipulations in 
which barely 


spring at 
permit han 


nies are, as 


nies of gentle behavior during handling 
in cool spring weather should be marked, 
so they ean be easily recognized later on 
in the season. From these the best pro 
ducers The 
ment station men are interested in many 
traits such as tongue length, capacity of 


should be selected. experi 


honey sac, longevity of worker bees, egy 
laying capacity of the queens, hardiness, 


etc. The average beekeeper, however, is 
not so much concerned with these traits, 
important as they may be, as he is with 
gentleness and industry in bees. 

Before the season comes to an end the 
best producing colony will be known to 
the beekeeper. Preferably, this should be 
a colony which refrained from swarming 
without the application of the usual 
means of swarm control. Without hesita 
tion queens should be reared and the en 
tire apiary should be requeened with off 
spring of the queen chosen for breeding 
several books avail 


purposes. There are 


able dealing with queen rearing. 

Queen Mating Hives Unnecessary 

It is not absolutely necessary to build 
mating nuclei. There is a way to supply 
to be 
direetly and safely with ripe queen eells, 


the colonies, which are requeened 
without much interruption in brood-rear 
ing. With such cells on hand the beekeeper 
follows: the old 


have to be found and 


may proceed as queens 


removed from the 
colonies. Within an hour a colony becomes 
aware of the absenee of its mother. Bees 
begin running over the combs, searching 
for the 


colony, with the application of smoke, the 


queen. Upon reopening such a 


typical distress hum of a queenless col 
ony is heard. A colony in this state of ex 
citement will readily accept a ripe queen 
cell without starting queen cells of their 
own from enlarged worker cells. A piece 
of comb should now be eut out from the 
vicinity of the brood nest. A ripe queen 
cell slightly dipped in honey from a pune 
tured comb of the 
then he 
the bees soon 


same colony should 
inserted. After cleaning the cell 
return to their normal be 
havior. Great care should be taken to give 
these ripe cells to colonies not much later 
than an hour after the removal of the old 
queens. If queen cells are not introduced 
in time the dequeened colonies reorgan 
after and 
special care to some worker larvae in o1 


ize soon immediately extend 


der to rear a replacement queen of their 
own, Once recognized, the acceptance pos 
sibility of 
dueed., 


“a ripe queen cell is greatly re 


Ten days later, the eggs of the young 
mated queen should appear. A small pet 
will be lost during 


centage of virgins 
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Experimental apiary of the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


their mating flights, but colonies can 
easily be resupplied with ripe cells after 
queen cells of their own construction have 
been destroved. If requeening is done ap 
proximately at the end of the major hon 
ev flow, colonies go into the winter with 
an abundance of newly reared workers 
and each with a young queen. 
Suitable Drones Important 

Even though all of the queens in the 
apiary are full sisters, the qualities of 
their worker offsprings will be subject to 
great variation due to the fact that the 
virgin queens have mated with drones of 
various origins, transmitting desirable 
und undesirable characteristics. The next 
season, however, will bring the rearing 
uniformity. These 
unfertilized 
eggs and consequently receive their herit 


of drones of great 


drones are produced from 
age from their mother alone. Regardless 
of the queen’s mating, her male offspring 
will transmit only traits received from 
the mother directly since drones lack 
male parent. The drone flight, in the vi 
cinity of the apiary, 
Another lot of virgins 


will largely consist 
of such drones. 
reared from the breeder chosen the pre 
vious year, will mate with this better 
grade of drones, and if the new queens 
are reared early enough, the results of 
the selection and mating will show before 
the season comes to a close. 

\ few miss-matings, of course, are like 
ly to oecur, but it is an easy task to 
eliminate such queens and introduce new 
cells. Even though this is in-breeding, it 
has no detrimental effects upon the stock, 
as is often feared. Most of our highly pro 
ductive strains of domestic animals such 


as duiry cows with a high vield of butter 
fat, efficient working and saddle horses, 
poultry with a high egg-laying ability, 
ete., have been produced by in-breeding 
after careful selection. After the second 
requeening the virgins will largely mate 
with drones which are the direct offspring 
of thei 
plant breeders call such a selection of 


older sisters. The animal and 


parents a back-cross, largely used in gene 
tic work to fix desirable traits. 
Systematic Requeening Necessary 

After the second season the beekeeper 
should not expect to have uniform gentle- 
ness and production throughout the api 
ary, because of the segregation of factors 
which determine less desirable traits. 
Continued careful selection of breeding 
queens in coming seasons will lead to a 
gradual elimination of undesirable traits 
and lead to a point of high perfection. A 
few vears of svstematie selection will 
vield surprising results as far as gentle 
ness and industrv are concerned. 

This same system of repeated requeen 
ing may also he used if a heekeeper in 
tends to change the race of bees in his 
apiary, e. g., from German to Italian bees. 
With one good Ttalian queen an entire 
yard of black hees mav be changed to 
yellow within two seasons. Just as it is 
possible to eliminate the black color from 
u vard entirelv, by breeding only from 
one vellow queen, so it is also possible to 
eliminate characteristics other than color, 
by systematic requeening. 

Desirable Characteristics Found During 
Poor Season 


Honey production and gentleness are 


ase oa 
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two breeding aims which can be easily 
selected and produced at the same time. 
Gentleness is a very obvious characteris 
tic and anybody is able to distinguish a 
cross colony from a gentle one. Not so 
simple is the determination of the pro 
ductivity of a eolony. This needs scale 
hives with daily recordings, as well as a 
careful weighing of the removed surplus 
honey and the reduction of the required 
fall feeding. 

Some colonies, which store all of their 
honey in the supers, leaving the brood 
chamber bare, often appear to be excellent 


producers, but are not very profitable 
after the cost of the necessary winter 
feed has heen deducted from the amount 


of honey produced during the season, The 


diagnosis of a good producer is greatly 
simplified in a poor season. During a nor 
mal season with a good and fast honey 
flow almost any eolony will gather a fair 
and at 
the 
uppear very conspicuous. 

In a 


crop harvesting time the large 


vield of better producers does not 
there will 


he colonies in the vard which on account 


poor season, however, 
of favorable traits partly overcome dif 
ficulties such as scarcity of nectar, un 
favorable climatie conditions, ete. Their 
higher yield usually stands out above the 
rest of the colonies, They can produce a 
fair crop in almost any environment. 
Modern certain 


bee breeding .along 
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lines has still other aims, such as disease 
resistance, red clover pollination, flight in 
low temperatures, to 
winters, characteristics necessary for suc 


resistance severe 
cessful comb-honey production, lowering 
of swarming propensity, and many oth 
of them being in the field of 
highly specialized beekeeping and others 
confined 


ers; some 


to scientific workers, who in or- 
der to approach the desired results sooner, 
apply instrumental insemination. 
Gentleness and industry in selective 
breeding should be the aim of every bee 
keeper who engages in queen rearing. The 
author himself on two occasions took over 
vards with extremely heterogenous popu 
lations and sueceeded in producing 
strains uniformly 
ductive. Although 
to the marking of genera 
after the of 


a pleasing uniform coloration. In one of 


gentle and highly pro 
no attention was given 
the the 


second seleetion 


bees, 


tions were 


the two cases at the end of the second 
season six strong colonies were exhibited 
at the Minnesota State Fair and placed 
five feet from the sidewalk of the Main 


street, where thousands of people walked 
by from early morning until late at night. 
Not one casualty occurred during the en 
tire week, not even during the numerous 
demonstrations, when combs heavily cov 
ered with bees were passed from hand to 
hand by the spectators. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 














Over-abundant queen-cells are hatched in nursery cages, the virgins transferred to introducing cages 
and distributed wherever there is room. Three summer school students of the author. 
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The Remedial Value of Stings 


E. R. ROOT 


How Bee Venom Has Been Able 
to Accomplish Miraculous, Al- 
most Unbelievable Cures in 
Cases of Arthritis or Rheuma- 
tism; Testimonies from Laymen, 
as Well as Doctors Who Have 
Tried This ‘““New-Old” Specific 


The material given under this heading 
is taken from a new book by Dr. Bodog F. 
Beck, which will be published this month 
by the Appleton-Century Company, en 
titled, “Bee Venom, Its Nature and Effeet 
on Arthritic and Rheumatoid Conditions.” 
Dr. Beck has spent a lifetime on the study 
of the effects of bee stings in the cure of 
the diseases mentioned. The vast amount 
of testimony that he has gathered from 
lay as well as medical men, is astounding. 
The cures attributed to bee venom are 
miraculous, almost unbelievable. 

For vears the Senior Editor of this jour 
nal has been saying in his publie lectures 
and in his articles on bees that the pain 
of the bee sting was so acute that it com 
pletely obseured the rheumatie pains and 
hence left the sufferer to believe he was 
cured. In other words, he has implied all 
along that there was no virtue in bee 
poison as a remedial agent. However, the 
evidence presented in Dr. Beck’s book is 
so overwhelming and convincing, espe 
cially the testimonies of medical men, 
that we of the Gleanings’ staff feel that 
it is our duty to present a review of the 
work and let the public draw its own 
conclusions. 

If the reader has rheumatism and is 
convinced that bee stings will cure him, 
he could take one or two stings at first 
and if he suffers no severe reactions he 
can gradually increase their number. 
Anshov describes the whole teechnie both 
with live bees as with the injectable hee 
venom; which is exclusively used in the 
European countries, but almost unknown 
in the United States. 

The heart action should be checked by 
a physician. A person past middle life 
may have a weak or affected heart; if so, 


he should go slow. The review of Dr. 
3eck’s book certainly merits a careful 
reading by one prepared to weigh the 
evidence presented. 

The belief that people, when stung by 
bees, are cured of rheumatic ailments has 
been handed down for generations. His 
tory mentioned that Charlemagne, the 
great conqueror (8th century) was cured 
of his obstinate gout! by bee stings. From 
time to time statements have been made 
that it also prevents cancer and promotes 
longevity. There are several resorts in 
Europe where “bee-sting cures” were, and 
are still administered and regular pilgrim 
ages are made to these places by rheu 
matics who travel there from faraway 
countries to secure relief from their pain 
ful afflictions. Even physicians have sub 
mitted themselves to these “treatments.” 

Many periodicals have received reports 
of cures effected by bee stings, with the 
request that the medical profession should 
investigate the facts. Often even medical 
papers have referred to these reports, and 
some physicians have sent out question 
naires to medical fraternities, asking fon 
information as to whether thev have any 
knowledge of such cures. Numeror; re 
plies were received, in which the writers 
stated they knew of cases where even crip 
pled and paralyzed patients have been pe 
fectly cured by bee sting injuries. 

Another well recognized fact was also 
often mentioned: that beekeepers during 
their occupation, continuously exposed to 
stings, gradually become accustomed to 
them—they acquire immunity to their ef- 
fects, and besides never suffer from ar 
thritis, rheumatism, or gout. If they were 
afflicted with these maladies before tak 
ing up beekeeping, they are usually cured, 
without suffering any further recurrences. 

The response from the medical profes 
sion to these appeals has been rather slow. 
This is only natural, for only a physician 
heekeeper was capable of administering 
such treatments. Of course, an ideal com 
hination would be a physician joining 
hands with a beekeeper, but professional 
men, as a rule, are unwilling to do this. 

Meanwhile, in entomologic and bee 
journals, and in the daily press, scattered 
articles have appeared about inexplicable 
eures produced by bee stings, For many 
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centuries it has been thei 


Here are some of them: 


tavorite topic. 


More than a century ago, in the German 
Frauendorter Blatter, an article appeared, re 
porting the occurrence of a peculiar case; a 
woman with a paralyzed arm was stung by a 


number of bees and, as a result, recovered the 
of her arm. The writer of the article ap 
pealed to the medical profession to explain this 
miracle, suggesting and inviting a thorough in 
vestigation. 

T. P. Demartis, of 
wrote a of articles 
mal venoms in medicine, letter in 
L.’Abeille Medicale (July 25, 1859) which he 
received, in connection with his research work, 
from a M. De Gasparin, describing his experi 
ence. M. De Gasparin was reduced to permanent 


use 


France, who 
of ani 


Bordeaux, 
about the 
published a 


series use 


infirmity by chronic rheumatism and bronchitis 
He tried all medicines and various spas——with 
out obtaining any relief. One day, while walk 
ing in his garden, he was stung by bees on 


his arm. The arm swelled considerably, but his 


rheumatism disappeared. De Gasparin farther 
stated that with the same method he later 
cured his chronic bronchitis and also a pain 
fully swollen giand. He had knowledge of other 


rheumatic cases cured the same way and also 


of two cases of cancer of the face. De Gasparin 
complained that, though he mentioned these 
facts to several of his medical friends, they not 


importance to his state 
ridiculed the whole 


only did not attach any 
ments but instead absolutely 


idea. He requested Demartis to champion this 
authentic information and make a propaganda 
for it. 


M. Lukomski, Professor of Technelogy at the 





Institute of Forestry of St. Petersburg (Lenin 
grad), Russia, published an article in the Ga 
zette des Hopitaux (No. 107, September, 1865), 
reporting the cures by bee stings, not only of 
rheumatic and neuralgic ailments, but of inter 
mittent and remittent fevers and various tu 
mors. He suggested that the medical profession 
try this method for pest and cholera. Lukomski 


suggested the technical term apisination for the 
procedure. 


Several years later, P. Fabre lectured on the 
subject before the Academy af Medicine in 
Paris, referring to these publications and also 
reporting his own experiences. A poor devil’’ 
near Nice, crippled by rheumatism of his legs, 
exposed them to bee stings and was perfectly 
cured. Two other inhabitants of the vicinity 
had similar successes 


The Annal 


several cases. 


de Societe 


A veteran, 


Entomologique quoted 
Fernand de Vingeanne, 


who had acquired a very bad rheumatic ail 
ment during the 1870 campaign, was complete 
ly cured of it after he had been stung by bees. 


\ retired facteur rural (letter carrier), who 
for some time had been unable to walk, fully 
recovered after being stung by about a dozen 
bees. The Entomologische -Nachrichten (1878) 


occasionally published similar remarkable cures 


A brewer, stung by about half a doznn bees 
lost his painful gout, and all his symptoms 
disappeared. A nine-year old child of an inn 
keeper, in Rettenbach, Oberpfalz. previously un 
successfully treated for the ailment with all pos 
sible methods, recovered perfectly after hav 
ing been ‘exposed’ to a number of bee stings. 

The London Medical Record (XIII, 1885, 
page 178), stated: El Siglio Medico, related a 
singular case from La Plaz, Bolivia: A woman 
suffered so much from rheumatism for six 
months that she was hardly able to sleep. Her 
right arm was absolutely useless, she could not 
even dress herself. She heard about cures from 
bee stings, procured some hees, applying only 
three stings the first day. The result was so 
surprisingly beneficial that the following night 
she was able to sleepgand her pain entirely 


disappeared 
Dr. Packer, in 1904, reported 
a case of a man named Gardner, who had been 
afflicted with articular rheumatism for four 
vears, and unable to walk except with the help 


of Kansas City 
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of crutches. In August, 1903, he was hobbling 
around the yard when he fell against a hive 
and upset it. The enraged bees pounced upon 
him and he was nearly stung to death. He be 
came very ill, but recovered and found that 
his rheumatism had disappeared, suffering no 


further attacks 
In 1910, Dr. Ainley-Walker published a 
the British Medical 
Journal, in an effort to ascertain whether 
there is any truth in the popular belief 
that bee stings cure arthritis and rheuma- 
tism. in favor of 
it or to the contrary, and also about. the 
of the 
be eured, 


questionnaire — in 


He asked for evidence 


who 
what 


character rheumaties 
stated to 
ceived: 

A physician, Dr. Burton, of Birmingham, for 
instance, answered that he had tried this ‘‘inoc 


were 


Here is he re 


ulation’’ on himself. He was attacked by acute 
arthritis of the right hip, and sciatic nueritis 
Nothing gave him relief. He sent for some bees 
and after receiving his supply he put about 
eight over the sciatic nerve and the hip joint 


Next morning, when he awoke, not only was he 
able to turn in bed but he could walk 
the floor without limp or pain or the necessity 
of holding to the bedpost, as he had had to do 
for the previous three months. He put six more 
on, the same another six, and the 
final installment two days later. Afterwards he 
was able to run fifty yards without pain. He 
added that he 67 vears old, had been a 
rheumatic subject for the previous twenty-five 
and had decided to continue the appli 
of bees. Nothing had given him a more 

avaricious’’ appetite. Burton later adminis 
tered the stings to his own patients and report 
ed remarkable results 

\ layman (J. D. M.) wrote to Dr. Walker 
from Australia that he had suffered from rheu 
matism of the shoulder for twenty-five years 
Nothing helped him. He decided to try 
stings. He applied them to his shoulder and by 
the end of a week he was free from rheumatism. 
\ year later, the ailment returned. He put on 
twelve more and forty-eight hours later 
more, and was then free again for three 
\ short attack was similarly treated, and 
that time he had had no The same 
correspondent cited another case, a woman whose 
hands had ‘stiff and gnarled’’ from 
rheumatism. She was accidentally stung by bees 


across 


bees evening 


was 


years, 


cations 


bee 


SIX 
years 
since 


recurrences 


been 


on her hands, and by the end of a week her 
fingers became almost as ‘‘lissom'’* as ever 
Surgeon Major-General Johnson, of Virginia, 
wrote to Dr. Walker that the belief was preva 
lent in the United States. He saw the ‘‘treat 
ment’’ applied, in the case of W. T.. for acute 
rheumatic fever, with 103° F. temperature, with 
the result that in 24 hours the temperature be 
came normal, the joints were free from pain 
and freely movable. The same patient later re 


ported a subsequent attack, which was similarly 
eured., 

Dr. MeLay, of Lincolnshire, cited 
rheumatism of the shoulder, with great 


a case of 
stiffness 


and pain of two or three months’ duration, 
which was cured by accidental bee stings on 
the hand 

Dr. Valentine Rees reported that he himself 
had lumbago for a week, and was absolutely un 
ible to move. A clergyman, who suffered from 
chronic gout for many years and hegan bee 
keeping for that reason (since which time he 
had been practically free from pain), applied 


the bee treatment to the doctor. The doctor im 
mediately recovered 

A physician. answering Dr. Walker in The 
Lancet, related an interesting episode as proof 
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of the belief that bee venom is used for rheu 
matism. He was traveling on a cargo boat when 
one of the mates showed him an apparatus used 
by his father, who had suffered from a severe 
ease of ‘‘rheumatism of the spine.’" The con 
trivance consisted of a cylinder and a piston, 
the latter being suddenly released by a spring 
On the ‘‘business end'’ of the piston there was 
a concentic set of projecting needles. The ap 
paratus was applied over the affected parts, 
producing scarification. It was an instrument 
similar to that which is employed in modern 
tatooing, but instead of ink, a dark viscous solu 
tion was used, which was given to the mate's 
father by a German chemist. This was pre 
pared from the venom of the bees. The inform 
ant told the doctor that his father had derived 
great benefit from its use 


Only a comparatively short time ago 
(1913), an article appeared in France in 
the Journal de la Santé, relating quite a 
number of cases cured by bee stings, and 
requesting the medical profession to kind 
ly take these facts under consideration 
and explain them. A farmer, who could 
hardly move on account of rheumatism, 
was stung one day by several bees. He 
noticed immediate relief and notified his 
family physician, asking him to continue 
the “treatment.” The physician applied 
eighteen bees weekly. The result was al 
most miraculous. The same physician later 
on had similar success in other cases. For 
instance, he treated a voung girl who suf 
fered from a painful rheumatic condition, 
and a violinist who for years had been 
unable to hold a bow in his hand but soon 
after treatments he was able to resume his 
profession. Even in chronic cases, this 
physician found bee stings to be a valu 
able remedy. The treatments were started 
with five or six stings, the number being 
increased to twenty-four weekly, accord 
ing to age. The doctor put the bees on the 
skin with a foreeps and kept the stings 
in position for about five minutes. 

Henry Bouquet, medical correspondent 
of Le Temps, in the January 31, 1924, 
issue, said: 

I wrote an article some time ago about the 
grave dangers of bee stings and I think it is 
time now to be fair to the little beasts, to re 
habilitate them and speak about the wonderful 
curative value of their stings. It is rather 
strange, that in spite of all the testimonials 
in its favor, this method is still under con 
sideration by the medical profession 


Various other seattered articles have 


been published in the foreign medical 
press. Marfort of Geneva, E. Monin of 
Lyon, and Kruger of Nimes, reported 


eures of chronic cases of rheumatism with 
bee stings. Larmache of St. Marcellin, 
stated that several of his patients assured 
him they had used the method with great 


success, after all other remedies failed. 


Lamarche, himself, suffered from neural- 
gia and rheumatism, but after taking up 
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beekeeping, exposing himself to stings, he 
was cured. He tried the treatment on a 
woman who suffered from an extremely 


painful sciatica, spending her nights 
groaning in agony. She obtained relief 


after only five stings and was entirely 
cured in a few more sittings. 


The correspondent of the New York Times 


reported from Kansas City, Missouri, in the 
July 29, 1928, issue, that the oldest resident 


of Olathe, Kansas, maintained for years that 
nothing was quite so effective for rheumatism 
as bee stings, but said, of course, the younge) 
generation scoffs at that. He stated that F. B 
Haskin, President of the Patrons Bank, who 
did not class himself a believer of this theory, 
suffered from rheumatism for 6 weeks. One day 
his son called to him that the bees were swarm 
ing on his farm. He hobbled out and the medi 
eally-inclined bees apparently thought that he 
had come for treatment, so they stung him on 
the face, arms and back. Altogether he received 
5 stings. Next day he was entirely relieved 
from his rheumatism. He said he was not a new 
man by any means, but certainly a repaired 
one, and recommended bee stings to anybody 
who had hardihood, fortitude and rheu 
matism. The little ‘‘buzzers’’ do the work 


In one of the Duluth, Minnesota, papers 
an article appeared (November 11, 1933) 
which stated that August Halgren, 73 
years old, who had been badly crippled 
with rheumatism ago, 
started a bee farm at the time because 
bee stings were supposed to cure rheuma 
tism. 


seventeen years 


‘*It worked,’’ he reported. Not only did it 
work, but it provided Halgren with a prosper 
ous business. He now maintains a farm of 157 
bee hives. All comers are supplied with enough 
bee stings to cure their rheumatic peins. A 
Duluth grocer, virtually crippled when he first 
visited Halgren's farm, credits his bees with a 
complete cure. Halgren charges nothing for the 
treatments at his ‘‘bee clinic.”’ was cured by 
a good will offering and that's the way I will 
cure you,’’ he tells each patient. 

Recently (1933) during the opening of 
National Honey Show in the Crystal Pal 
ace, London, one of the exhibitors, W. A. 
Whitlam of Thornton Heath, said: 

I suffered from rheumatism so acutely that 
I had to take to bed. I took up beekeeping and 
like all beekeepers | was stung frequently. The 
more I was stung the less I was troubled with 
rheumatism. This year I was stung hundreds 
of times and my affliction has gone. Sufferers 
from rheumatism are less subject to swelling 
from stings than normal people and they also 
feel less pain. 

Dr. Beck remarks that the enumeration 
of all these cases which he quoted has 
really no scientific significance or value 
except for the fact that the consistent re 
ports ought to have been of sufficient im 
portance to arouse medical attention. 

But the response from the medical fra 
ternity was not appreciable, the reception 
was rather cold, mingled with a certain 
amount of doubt—even ridicule and con 
tempt. It was a lay discovery and to enter 
into competition with the laity was below 
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the dignity of anv member of a high and 
noble profession. 

The experiment (?) was taken up ages 
ago, dropped and revived many times. It 
was brought to life for a while, just to be 
discarded again. It was a tedious and tin 
kering performance, with plenty of incon 
veniences, often difficulties, requiring a 
great amount of perseverance to carry out 
the treatments. It was frequently revived 
because there was a great need for a rem- 
edy to cure such obstinate maladies as 
arthritis and rheumatism, in most in- 
stances refractory to all other medica- 
tions. 


The Experience of Dr. Terc 


Dr. Phillip Tere, an Austrian provin 
cial physician of wide repute, was cer 
tainly the greatest exponent of bee venom 
therapy. Tere used live bees in thousands 
of cases for over forty years, with such 
success that he made the statement that 
almost every case of true rheumatism or 
arthritis can be cured with bee stings. 
Tere thought that there must be an inti 
mate relationship between the venom of 
the bees and rheumatie conditions; name 
ly, a sufferer from rheumatism does not 
react to the effects of the venom in the 
same manner as a normal person does. The 
more chronic the case is—the less reaction 
is evidenced. Sometimes Tere was com- 
pelled to apply 150, even 200 stings in one 
day to a patient, without being able to 
provoke a reaction. 

Through perseverance, Tere even sue 
ceeded in curing arthritis deformans in a 
person who was completely crippled, where 
the disease had persisted for many 
years, but he had to apply altogether as 
many as 5600 stings to the patient. The 
condition gradually improved, patient 
looked fine, was able to attend to work, 
and walked for hours without pain. 

What influenced Tere to employ bee 
stings in curing these ailments was that 
he himself suffered from an obstinate case 
of rheumatism. One day he was painfully 
stung by a number of bees with the result 
that his ailment was cured. He heard simi 
lar reports but ridiculed the idea as much 
as others still do. His experience impress 
ed him, he realized that it was a remedy 
worthy of trial but he did not know how 
to go about it. 

His first case was treated in 1879. A 
woman, suffering from a severe case of 
neuralgia in the head and deafness, came 
to him for advice. So far her ailment had 
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defied all treatments employed by other 
physicians. Tere himself could not give 
her any relief, though he used his best 
efforts. One day the discouraged patient 
expressed her disappointment, and said 
she had surely depended on his good and 
great reputation and expected that he 
would employ a new method which would 
afford her some relief. Tere remembered 
his own experience. Anxious to help, he 
decided to try the application of bees. 
Tere called on her daily, putting bees on 
her head. The stings had no effect on her. 
He applied about ninety stings without 
any reaction or improvement, which fact 
great surprised him. One morning he ap 
plied 15 more stings on her neck and 
shoulders. The patient later sent for him 
to come without delay. Arriving at her ho- 
tel, Tere found the patient’s face terribly 
swollen—she was unable to open her eyes 
but she was jubilant, as all her pains for 
the first time in a long while were gone 
and she clearly heard the sound of the 
chureh bells. She was permanently cured. 

This case greatly impressed Tere and 
gave him plenty of reason for reflection, 
also an impetus for further experiments. 
He could not comprehend why the patient 
did not react to the stings and when she 
responded only then the improvement man 
ifested itself. Later experiences confirmed 
the supposition that mild cases react to a 
few stings and obstinate cases require 
hundreds of stings, the delay in reactions 
mathematically corresponding with the 
chronicity of the case. 

Tere was very proud of his suceess in 
treating inflammatory rheumatism, for 
which ailment he considered bee stings a 
specific. In one of his reports in 1912, Tere 
published 660 eases of all types of arthri 
tis and rheumatism, out of which number 
he achieved success in 82 per cent. Some 
of the patients gave up the treatments, 
which accounted for part of his failures. 
Alfred Keiter of Graz, Austria, Tere’s 
assistant for many years, continued his 
work and the two physicians published 
excellent results in well over 2000 cases 
which they treated. 


Another illustrious champion and friend 
of apitherapy was Ernest Lautal of Mar 
seilles, France. He was an apiarist and be 
sides, a philanthropist. His treatments 
were not restricted to rheumatism alone, 
but to various other diseases so far con 
sidered incurable. He hac a model apiary 
and an office, where in addition to rheu 
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matism and gout, he treated lupus (skin 
tuberculosis), cancer, eezema, and lep 
rosy. 

Lautal stated that he never thought the 
stings of the honeybees would cure all 
these ailments, as only a few physicians 
effects. He 

where the 


recognized their curative 


cured many desperate cases 
sufferers were ready to make an end to 


their lives—-and were later happy at being 


eured. 
To quote Lautal: 


For many years | suffered myself from an 
obstinate eczema over the whole body, espe 
cially on my hands and forearms. I was under 
the treatment of many dermatologists but could 
not obtain any relief. One day while handling 
bees, | was attacked on my left arm, against 
my wish, by a great number. The accident was 
for me a source of great anxiety, not only be 
cause it caused me considerable pain, but | 
was afraid that my skin trouble would become 
worse. To my great astonishment the eczema 
soon entirely disappeared from that arm, The 
incident gave me an idea and I tried the same 
treatment upon my right arm and exposed it 
voluntarily to bee stings. The result was like 
wise satisfactory. I continued the experiment 
and succeeded in curing all my skin disease. | 
administered the same treatment with great suc 
cess to others 

| then extended the field of my experiments 
in the treatment of tuberculotic affections of the 
skin and had unexpected and surprising re 
sults. Obstinate and rebellious cases of neural 
gia also rapidly vielded to apipuncture, and | 
ean see the time when this treatment with bee 
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stings will be an accepted method for rheuma 
tism, eezema, lupus, cancer, leprosy, and many 
other diseases 

Lautal stopped epileptic convulsions 
with bee stings. He also suggested their 
application as a control in doubtful cases 
of deaths, in the absence of a physician, 
as bees obstinately refuse to sting a corpse 
and if the act is foreibly induced it will 
not provoke an inflammatory reaction as 
on a living person. 

Lautal’s successes aroused so mueli 
recognition that he was permitted to in 
stall apiaries in the principal hospitals 
in Marseilles and patients were entrusted 
into his hands for treatments. Professor 
Koinet introduced several cases of leprosy 
and lupus cured by Lautal’s method. 
Other physicians of Marseilles greatly 
praised his procedure, 

Bee Venom Artificially Injected 

During the last few vears, several sei 
entists have sueceeded in extracting the 
venom of the bees, and have dispensed 
the substance in vials, to be injected into 
the skin. The administration of this in 
jeectable bee venom, faithfully imitating 
the bee, is supposed to have the same ef 
fect as the natural stings. 

(Continued in February issue.) 





Early Beekeepers of Old Northwest 


JOSEPHINE E. PHILLIPS 


Bees Played Their Part in the 
Life of the Early Settlers 


When the old Northwest Territory 
comprising the present states of Ohio, In 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 

-was opened for settlement in 1788, the 
first-comers lacked a number of things 
which they had considered essential in 
the East. Salt, for example, sold for as 
high as eight dollars a bushel, and it was 
very poor salt at that. And sugar in any 
form was practically unattainable at such 
a distance from the coast. There were 
plenty of sugar maple trees, but iron 


kettles large enough to be useful in boil 
ing down the sap from them were searce 
indeed. They were articles too heavy and 
cumbersome to be packed over the moun 
tains on horseback and thenee down the 
Ohio by flatboat. 

Lady Martha Washington must have 
known the situation and sympathized 
with the unappeased “sweet tooth” of her 
friends, for in the spring of 1792 when 
General Rufus Putnam came to Philadel- 
phia as a representative of the Ohio Com 
pany, she sent back by him a big “kegg 
of loaf made from maple sugar to be dis 
tributed among the ladies of the Officers 
of the Revolutionary Army residing in 
the Ohio Company’s purchase” in Mari- 
etta. 
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General Putnam himself may have felt 
the need of something sweet to vary the 
taste of his daily bow! of cornmeal mush. 
Anyhow, he was one of the first to keep 
“tame” Where the not 
too dense there was wild honey, eagerly 
sought after bv) the ploneer boys, but the 
surest of the 
delicacy was to manage one’s own hive. 
It was in 1794 when 
still a part of the “Campus Martius” 
stockade and while the Indian War 
still raging, that a young relative, Israel 
Putnam III, journeyed to Marietta from 
his home in From the fol 
lowing entry in the manuscript journal of 
this gentleman we that the many 
civil and military offices held by Rufus 
Putnam were not the only things about 
him which gave a very favorable impres 
sion: 

“Friday, 


morning. 


bees. forest was 


way of having a supply 
Putnam’s house was 


was 


Connecticut. 


learn 


1794. 
General 


2nd May, Beautiful 
The 
the most sage old man that I have ever 
After dinner IT had 
tion at his land office alone, and he show 
ed me the plots and plans of the whole 
of the land of the Ohio Company’s Pur 


chase. | 


seems to be 


seen, some conversa 


could not look upon the General 
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but with veneration and love for his phil- 
anthropy; for seeing him upset in hiving 
a swarm of bees and the softness, tender 
ness and kindness he expressed in hiving 
the pretty the 
expressed for a few poor bees that hap 
pened to be killed in the 


me prepossessed in favor, 


creatures and sorrow he 
hiving, made 
that | 
shall always love him for his tenderness 
to the 

Another of the inhabi 
tants of Marietta was a beekeeper, Sam 
uel Prescott Hildreth. Dr. Hildreth was a 
physician, naturalist, geologist, gardener, 
and 


his so 


bees.” 


famous early 


historian. In his autobiography he 


writes: “Although my ground was small, 
being only half a city lot on which stood 
my house and barn—I also kept honey 
for took not 


than a hundred pounds of honey annually. 


bees, and many vears less 
They were arranged in colonies, or sepa 
rate divisions, in the structure of the hives 
that I without 


destroying the bees. Peter Taylor, an old 


SO could take the honey 
Englishman, for several vears gardener to 
Blennerhassett, to about 
the garden, and instructed me much as to 
the habits of 

Marietta, Ohio. 


used assist me 


bees.” 
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The Land Office stil] stands almost opposite the Rufus Putnam house. 
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Selling Honey in a College Cafeteria 


CHARLOTTE H. MERRELL 


Another Method of Increasing 
the Per Capita Consumption 
of Honey 


Is there a beekeeper alive who would 
not feel proud and happy to find honey 
being used and featured in every hotel, 
restaurant, cafeteria, and hospital in this 
country? The traveler who returns from 
Europe tells of invariably seeing honey 
included on the breakfast menus of the 
fine eating places abroad and he has prob 
ably tasted it prepared with other foods, 
whether he recognized it or not. It is un 
fortunate that it is used so little in the 
commercial food serving establishments 
m this side of the Atlantic. A cafeteria 
or restaurant is an excellent place for hon 
ey to make friends. A person may try it 
without spending even as much as the 
price of a small jar or comb. In combina 
tion with other foods, prepared by skilled 
cooks, he can see that honey may be used 
in a variety of attractive and appetizing 
dishes. 

For several vears I was a hospital dieti 
tian—at different times employed in three 
hospitals in as many states. I regret now 
that I didn’t know more about honey then 
or try to serve it in these hospitals. Surely 
it should be used constantly in such 
places, intended solely for restoring 
health, and where there are such heavy 
demands upon the health and strength of 
the nursing staff. And what an advertise 
ment for the healthfulness of honey it 
would be if every hospital were serving 
it to its patients and nurses as part of a 
well balanced diet. 


Cafeteria Starts Using Honey 


When I became a beekeeper’s wife, | 
was assistant manager of a college cafe 
teria. My duties included planning the 
menus and doing the buying, which gave 
me an excellent opportunity to try to in 
crease the sale of honey. Honey was al- 
ready being served in this cafeteria, but 
only with pancakes and waffles (and there 
was maple syrup for those who preferred 
it) and about twice in the fall comb 
honey with hot biseuits. That wasn’t 
enough! Here was this eafeteria, making 


























Students in college cafeteria kitchen preparing 
food. 


an effort to use the farm products of the 
state and constantly trying to serve more 
appetizing and healthful meals at a price 
within the students’ means, and honey 
was used only in very small quantities! 

I believe the beekeepers are partly to 
blame for our failure to use more honey. 
If they could see and hear the high press 
ure salesmanship, the samples and demon 
strations that introduce other products to 
those who do the buying for the public 
eating places, they would not wonder that 
honey is sometimes forgotten. I can’t re 
sist mentioning one “high pressure” honey 
salesman. He is the only one I ever saw. 
He came to the cafeteria soon after I was 
married—so soon after that I still felt 
conscious of my new wedding ring on my 
finger—and tried to sell me honey. I told 
him we were buying of someone else and 
were quite satisfied with the product and 
the price. After a great deal of insistence 
that I try his honey, I said, “You may as 
well go. I have just married your competi- 
tor.” He left at once, apparently thinking 
the competitor had carried things a little 
too far. 


Patrons Like Honey 


Bread and honey have long been men- 
tioned together and we found that in com 
bination with some _ breadstuff, honey 
seemed most popular. When baking pow- 
der biscuits were served, the comb honey 
squares or two-ounce pitchers of liquid 
honey placed beside the biscuits on the 
cafeteria counter needed frequent replen- 
ishing. Honey with cornbread was some- 
what less popular. Much more honey was 
used at a meal when honey graham muf- 
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fins or honey pecan rolls were on the 
menu. 
For the graham muffins we used this 


recipe: Butter substitute, 4 pounds; hon 
30; milk, 
64-61% quarts; graham flour, 8 pounds; 
white flour, 8 pounds; 


ey, 3 quarts; eggs, medium size, 


baking powder, 22. 
cups; salt, 2% ounces. This makes 24 doz 


en muffins. 


The honey pecan rolls were made by 
rolling baking powder biscuit dough te 
¥-inch thickness. It was spread with 
melted butter, then with strained honey 
and sprinkled with broken pecans. This 
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the heekeepers ate at the cafeteria during 
the convention and honey was served at 
every meal. One noon honey-nut sundaes 
were featured. After the meal was over 
someone placed the pitcher of honey, used 
as sauce, in the refrigerator with the other 
sauces. When chilled it resembled the but 
terscotch sauce so closely that they were 
accidentally mixed and it was not until 
somewhat that that 
the had to a 
number of patrons for butterscotch sauce 


later we discovered 


combination been served 


and no one had complained. It made an 


excellent “trimming” for ice cream and 





Section of cafeteria counter showing honey baked custard. 


dough was rolled up, cut into slices about 
*% of an inch thick and they were baked 
in well-greased muffin tins. How they did 
sell! Often 
The made with a 
dough and were equally delicious. 


225 were sold at a noon meal. 


rolls were also raised 

Other well liked honey dishes were: A 
casserole dish of sweet potatoes and ap 
ples sweetened with honey, honey baked 
custards, a dark 
sweetened with sandwiches 
spread with a mixture of peanut butter 
and honey. Small amounts of honey were 
used in fudge frostings, to keep them fine 
in grain and moist and fresh appearing, 


raisin graham bread 


honey, and 


in salad dressings and in fruit cups. Hon 
ey made a delicious glaze on the baked 
hams but 
eating. 


few realized what they were 


Honey Instead of Butterscotch Sauce 


I remember that a beekeepers’ meeting 
was held at the college one year. Many of 


would have been equally good on a corn 


starch or cottage pudding. 
It was interesting to that the 
patrons who used honey in one form seem 


notice 


ed to like very much any honey dish that 
was served. Sometimes one would ask for 
a pitcher of honey and put it to a use 
that was new to us:—asa sauce for bread 
pudding or to eat on some fruit, for in 
stance. Others were a little more skepti 
eal of honey “Is it good?” “] 
never liked strong honey,” “Is this 
strong?” or “Well, it looks good, I’ll try 
it.” Our patrons to prefer the 
light honey and we used this exclusively. 
Another cafeteria the campus 
where there was a large Jewish patronage 
found buckwheat honey more popular. 
Tastes will vary in different localities 
and among people of different nationali- 
ties, but a mild flavored honey is prob- 
ably the safest choice to offer to those 
who are just learning to like honey, 


dishes. 


seemed 


on same 








Need Education Regarding Honey 

When honey is sold to the institution 
the keeper should be 
that it kept at a 
perature. Otherwise it may be 


storeroom warned 


must he suitable tem 
stored in 
the refrigerator. A word about preparing 
it for use may be helpful. At the cafeteria 


the pitcher of honev always stood in hot 


water for a few minutes before the pan 
try woman tried to fill the 2-ounce piteh 
ers. It was a great saving of time and 


disposition. When the pastry cook was to 
use it for spreading on biscuit dough, she 
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little heavier 


on the dough. 


chilled it first. It 
coat of honey 


made a 


Remember that the average manager or 
estaurant or cafeteria has no partieular 
interest in pushing the sale of honev. Bi 
himself thes« 
“Do my patrons wish it? Will 
it make other 
appetizing? Will I a fair margin of 
profit It’s up to the bee 
keeper to show him the correct answer te 


"Tor: 


fore buying it he will ask 
questions: 
foods more attractive and 
have 
from its sale?” 
all three questions is 


Wolcott, New York. 





Gravity System for Clarifying Honey 


LLOYD C. GARDNER 


Honey is Given a Chance to 
Clarify Before It Is Drawn 
from Tanks 


me that the 
tion of milk or honey required more care 


It has seemed to prepara 


than most all other foods. One could not 


be too careful if he wished to tempt the 
the 


case of milk, or the extracting plant in 


palate of those visiting the dairy in 
the case of honey. At best, honey is very 
difficult to handle. Avoiding sticky messes 
requires thought and careful preparation. 
Even the well initiated sometimes get in- 
to difficulties. 

Most beekeepers tind their biggest prob 
lem at extracting time to be the clarify 
ing of the honey, especially if it is very 
heavy and simply refuses to go through a 


strainer without first being heated. In our 


had trouble with 
clogged strainers that had to be squeezed 
out by hand. I tried 
scheme that looked plausible, even a cen 
trifugal strainer, with very little satisfac 
tion, until we began to experiment with 
gravity settling. 


Seeks New Method 


early experience we 


believe we ever\ 


In order to carry out this experiment, 














Lloyd C. Gardner. 


we had two one-ton capacity tanks made 
ot heavy galvanized iron and placed on 
«a platform high enough from the floor to 
permit a sixty-pound ean to pass under 
the honey gate on a small platform scale. 
It took nearly a day at that time for us 
to fill one of those tanks and by pumping 
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HONEY PUMPEO 


ne FROM EXTRACTORS 
1 





2 
————— ——> 
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to 
a 























TANK PLATFORM 





into one until it was full before going to 
the next, the first would stand until the 
morning of the second day before drain- 
ing. We reasoned this would be sufficient 
time for most of the wax particles to ris 
to the surface of the honey. Also, if it 
were successful, the time always before 
required for extracting would be almost 
cut in half. 

This proved to be much better than the 
old way, yet it was not entirely satisfac- 
tory as the elarifying was not complete in 
that length of time and in order to give 
more time, two more tanks of the same 
capacity were added. By filling them in 
rotation the first tank of honey had fow 





days in which to clarify. The plan worked 
so well that we used it a number of years 
before increased production and sagging 
prices for honey necessitated a change to 
something more speedy. 

To this end I visited a number of the 
large extracting plants, and while I saw 
some very elaborate equipment with ther- 
mostatie controls and the like for heat- 
ing the honey as it was being conveyed to 
the storage tanks, none filled the bill. I 
wanted a gravity system similar to the 
tank system I was using, which would re- 
quire no large outlay of capital. I eould 
see no advantage to these heating sys- 
tems. On the contrary, the most of them 








Lloyd C. Gardner’s extracting outfit. The shafts are connected with a fiber universal joint, per 
mitting each extractor to be independently operated. 








26 
were expensive to operate, and in some 
instances were the cause of much grief. 


Hits on New Idea 


Realizing there could be no advantage 
in simply connecting settling tanks at the 
bottom in series, I hit upon the idea we 
now use, which I believe is a big advan 
tage over anything IL have ever seen. 

The illustration shows a pipe extending 
nearly halfway up inside the tanks, num 
bers 2, 3, 4. This is the most important 
feature of the entire hook-up. Its relation 
and importance should be explained be 
fore going into further detail. 

It is readily seen that if the drain gate 
on No. 4 tank be left open, it would be 
the only one to drain to the bottom. The 
others would only drain halfway. On the 
other 
all would 


hand, without these upright pipes, 
out. without 
these upright pipes, and unless the gate 
valves between each were closed until the 
tank filled, unsettled honey 
would carry over into all the tanks. Even 
following this method and to make a con- 
tinuous operation through the tanks, open 
ing the valves alternately, more or less 
unsettled honey The 
weight above the inlet would exert enough 


drain Therefore, 


ahead was 


would carry over. 
pressure on the incoming honey to cause 
some of it to flow across to the outlet 


and into the next tank. 


The System is Simple 


Since with these upright pipes it has 
been shown that tanks 1, 2, and 3, will not 
half full at all times, and 
since the connections are at the bottom, 
it is readily seen that the honey more free 
from wax particles flows from one tank 
to the other from the outlet 


be less than 


emerging 
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halfway up into the tank, not disturbing 
the honey from this point down. 

The drawing-off process is from tank No. 
$, and, although the honey can be drawn 
almost to the bottom quite free from sedi- 
ment, best results are obtained by draw- 
ing not more than two-thirds the way 
down. 

Experience has taught us that the ideal 
size for the pipes and connections should 
be as follows: Between tanks 1 and 2, a 
two-inch pipe, and between 2 and 3, and 3 
and 4, a one and one-half inch pipe. The 
reason for the larger pipe between the first 
and second tank is to avoid running ove} 
the tank into which honey is being pump- 
ed. A steady stream from a one-inch honey 
pump with this 
two-inch pipe gravity flow. A one and one- 
half-inch pipe takes care of the others 
nicely flow to the 


keeps practically even 


and slows down the 
point for best results. 
Connections are made as close to the 
bottom Rubber gaskets are 
fitted next to the walls of the tank inside 
and out, followed by metal washers and 
lock nuts. The pipes are cut to suit the de- 


sired distances between tanks. Ordinary 


as possible. 


gate valves the same size as the pipes are 
used. 

To set the operation, all 
valves are closed. No. 1 is pumped into 
until it is filled. The 
and No, 2 is then opened and the pump 
ing continued until both are filled before 
the valve between No. 2 and No. 3 is 
opened, and so on through to No. 4. It is 
best to arrange the system so as to give 
No. 4 when first filled time to settle over- 
night before drawing off, after which the 
drawing-off process may he continuous. 

Delaware, Ohio. 


system in 


valve between it 





One of Lloyd C. Gardner's apiaries. 
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From the Field of Experience 





PORTABLE ROADSIDE UNITS 


If Not Successful at One Location They 
Can be Moved Easily to a Better One 
The roadside market is a_ potential 
source of considerable profit to the bee 
keeper who is situated so he can take ad 
vantage of it. However, the heekeeper who 

















**teasers’’ either side of 


Sign 


are placed on 
the car. 


does not live on the highway will find the 
idea of a portable outfit of value, espe- 
cially if he has a little spare time or there 
are members in the family who might take 
charge of such an undertaking. 

The location of a roadside market is im 
portant. It should be on a well-traveled 
highway. Checking the road for traffic is 
important so that one may have a rather 
definite idea of probable results in sell- 
ing. Out-of-state or tourists’ 
be carefully noted as these travelers prove 


ears should 


very good customers. This should influ 
ence the final choice. 

The portable roadside selling unit 
should be for the motorist, 
and visible for some distance in both di 
rections. Motorists traveling fast are not 
inclined to jam on their brakes to stop 
at a place that into 
view. The best location is on a straight 


convenient 


flashes suddenly 


road, in a spot where for some reason or 
other the driver slows up in his driving. 
Approach signs several hundred feet or 
more down the road on each side of the 
market will help draw attention. 

Plenty of good parking space is also es- 
sential. The car should be parked far 
enough back so that the highway will not 


be obstructed. Park well in on a side road, 
or better still in the driveway of some 
home or farm along the road, first secur 
ing the permission of the owner or tenant. 

A narrow, six-inch shelf is attached at 
the back of the one sign by means of 
screws. On the shelf the display is ar 
ranged. Pieces are nailed under the shelf 
to enable the whole to rest on the head 
lights of the car. At the back end of the 
two-way sign, on the hood, a crosspiece is 
fastened so that the 
cowl. At the opposite end a similar but 


the sign rests on 
smaller arrangement permits the sign to 
rest on the radiator cap. All points of 
contact with the car are covered with rub 
tubes to 
prevent any damage to the finish of ear. 


ber protectors, cut from inner 


The price or prices you ask for the hon 


ey should he 
position so that it 


displaved in a conspicuous 


may be readily ob 

















Shelf affixed to back of portable ‘‘teaser’’ stand. 
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served by the passersby. People are often 
hesitant to stop to buy when they do not 
know the price, and seem to dislike stop 
ping to ask the price. 

The smaller sign stands or “teasers” 
are placed on opposite sides of the road 
at some distance on either side of the car 
and serve to draw the attention of the 











wept 
8 








Car equipped for roadside or curb selling. 


motorist. A narrow shelf is also attached 
at the back of these for accommodating 
the display jars. Displaying the honey in 
tall glass jars greatly increases the sales. 
Saturday afternoons in the smaller coun 
try towns is an exeellent time for this 
adventure. 

This method will prove proatable to the 
beekeper who desires to sell a substantial 
part of his crop by the direct sales route 
in addition to securing him some splendid 
advertising and publicity. 
Aurora, Nebraska, 


sen]. Nielsen, 





HONEY PLANTS FOR MOIST LAND 


Improve Bee Pasturage by Propogating 
Honey Plants Adapted to Swampy Land 


That there is a possibility of utilizing 
us bee pasture otherwise waste land in 
swampy areas is made plain to a close ob 
server after following such a section of 
land from early spring until late fall. No 
doubt there are many beekeepers with 
land of this eharatcer who could turn it 
to good account by planting a few species 
of native plants which grow in their own 
neighborhood. It would, of course, be nec 
essary to have rather extensive plantings 
to make any marked impression on honey 
production; fortunately, though, the three 
kinds which come to mind im this connee 
tion are not only easy to propagate but 
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they spread rapidly after they are intro 
duced into a good growing medium. 

When one thinks of swampy land, it is 
natural for willows to come to mind. In 
practically all of the low-growing willows 
we have abundant producers of nectar and 
pollen very early in the season when 
brood rearing is at its height or needs 
stimulating. In some sections of the coun 
try where the raising of queens is an 
important phase of beekeeping, we find 
queen yards located near large, natural 
willow plantings. 

Willows are so easily propagated that 
it would be little work to cover a large 
area with them in a vear or two. Branches 
cut away from the parent plant near a 
node any time during spring and inserted 
in ground that is always moist should root 
close to one hundred per cent. A good 
plan would be to eut an armful of 
branches about the time they are coming 
into leaf and shove them in the ground 
where they are wanted to grow. 

To find a bee plant for a later period 
of the year, one does not have to look 
farther than the nearest swampy areas to 
find Epilobium angustifolium, commonly 
known as the great willow herb and fire 
weed. The latter name has attached it 
self to the plant because it frequently fol 
lows where fire burns over an area and 
the other, is probably used because of tue 
willow-like foliage. This plant is too well 
known to need description, though it may 
be well to mention the fact that its ma 
genta-eolored flowers are freely produced 
during July and August and are a prolific 
souree of nectar, producing a transparent, 
light honey 

This plant, too, is easy to propagate. It 
spreads rapidly by means of underground 
runners, which may be used in multiply 
ing the plant. Each piece of stolon con 
taining an eve will produce a new plant 
if placed in a moist situation. Incidental 
lv, this is «a good subject for the orna 
mental garden if it is put in a part of the 
garden where its spreading habit will not 
interfere with more delicate plants. And 
it will make a good showing in situations 
far drier than its natural habits would in 
dicate. 

The smartweeds which form a conspicu 
ous part of swamp floras throughout most 


of the United States in late summer and 
autumn, are another prolific source of 
honey which is often neglected by the bee 
keeper. There are far too many species of 








- 
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Polygonum (more than two hundred ar« 
known to botanists), ranging all the way 
from the little, annual doorweed, a per 
nicious lawn 
found in tropical climates. And probably 
not all of them are of value to the bee 
keeper. The best way to arrive at thei 
usefulness 


weed, to shrubby species 


as honey plants is to watch 
the use bees make of the ones which grow 
naturally in your own locality, and then 
propagate the 
Smartweeds 
like buckwheat, a near relative, produce 


ones of greatest worth. 


(Polygonum, of hotanists), 


an amber honey. They may be propagated 
from seed, division of the clumps and 
from cuttings.—C. W. 
Michigan. 


Wood, Copemish, 





A CAUCASIAN ENTHUSIAST 


Nebraska Beekeeper Says That He Likes 
Them Better Than Italians 


It was with pleasure that I read Mr. 
Jessup’s article on Caucasians in the De 
cember issue of Gleanings. If I am not 
mistaken it was I who first got him in 
terested in them. At that time, we had 
used them for two vears and found them 
far superior to the Italians. They always 
started to work earlier and worked later 
in the day. Also they would be flying when 
the Italians would not fly. 

We placed about six colonies of Cau 
casians in each yard of Italians. We have 
found that in order to compare races of 
bees satisfactory conclusions can not be 
reached with each race located in differ 
ent yards. This year we had one yard lo 
cated eleven miles from home in a local 
ity that had several short hard showers 
of rain that covered only a few square 
miles. This vard consisted of seven Cau 
Italians. Three of 
produced 200 
pounds and over, the other four beat 100 
pounds. No Italian colony produced more 
than 125 pounds surplus. 


casians and nineteen 


the Caueasian colonies 


Our other five yards were located nearer 
home where we had but very little rain 
and we secured only 500 pounds surplus 
from the five vards. Practically all of 
the surplus was taken from the few Cau 
casian colonies in each vard. We had to 
rearrange stores so all colonies would 
have enough winter food in these yards, 
but we did not 
Caueasian colony any extra hones 


We have found that the 


have to give a singk 


Caucasians 
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than the Italians. We no 
longer pack bees here. Our honey flow does 


winter bette: 


not start till late in June and when we 
pack the peak of brood rearing is reached 
long before the honey flow and we have 
swarming. The unpacked 
produced as much surplus as the packed 


colonies have 


colonies. Hence we have found less work 
controlling swarming and have saved the 
labor of packing. 

Like Jessup, we have found Caucasians 
as easy to handle as the Italians. We use 
two deep hive bodies for each brood 
chamber. We have found it pays to use the 
shallow side of the bottom board up. They 
will fill in the space on the deep side any 
way and it stops a great deal of propolis 
ing to use the shallow side of the bottom 
hoard. 

Caucasians protect their hives as well 
as the Italians. They do not rob nearly so 
freely, so do not pick up A. F. B. so read 
ily. And 


pleasure to be able to work them even 


as Jessup says, it is surely a 
under adverse conditions without putting 
on armor plate. We are so well sold on 
them that we expect to requeen all yards 
this coming vear with the exception of a 
very few at home where we keep the gold 
ens for looks only. But give us the Cau 
easians for honey produetion.—Harold I. 
Perrin, Sargent, Nebraska. 





BUT HONEY IS A FOOD 


Educating the Public to the Food Values 
of Honey Should Begin at Home 


Dar‘e] Winters leaned wearily against 
the push-button of the doorbell. There 
must he some better way to make a living, 
he mused a little moodily. Five o’clock 
and he was tired; he’d been tired of this 
hefore he had even started. Footsteps 
sounded inside. The door opened. 

“But I never use honey except for the 
children’s colds,” he heard his prospeet 
objecting a moment later. Why did they 
all have to say to that? Wasn’t there 
anyone who used just lots of honey? 

“But honey is a food,” he parried has 
Why 
don’t you try it in cookies, jellies, and 
candy? It’ll keep cakes fresh for a month. 


tily. “You can use it in cooking. 


[t will make your—” But he’d lost the 
sale: he could see that. 
Back in his ear, Winters silently cursed 


his troubles. Suddenly he wished he was 
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a banker or a painter. At least one could 
forget about marketing then. He decided 
to go home. 

“The production end of the business is 
all right,” he assured himself aloud, as 
the antiquated coupe jolted along the lit- 
tle country highway. Hadn’t he developed 
for hundred and 
fifty colonies with the utmost efficiency? 


a system running his 


Didn’t he have a modern little honey 
house? 
Sut marketing—ugh! What was the 


use of trying to sell to lame brains who 
thought to 
who boasted of having had five pounds ot 


honey was medicine, or one 
the stuff for three vears, and never using 
it? Why couldn't the 
uses of honey? They ought to be educated 
to 

Educate That The pub 
lie would never buy until it learned what 
for. What it that fellow 


at the state meeting—“Properly 


people learn real 


them! was it! 


honey was was 
had 


encouraging the increased consumption of 


said 


honey will make the industry grow as it 
never grew before?” He was right. A wave 
of resolutions swept over Winters. He’d 
booklets; 
he’d send some money to that Honey In 
stitute; he'd 


begin circulating instructive 
he’d show the public honey 


wasn’t just cough syrup. 


Nan Winters was smoothing a_ table 
cloth as he entered his home and closed 


the door behind him. 
“You’re early,” said as she smiled. 


“And tired.” He kissed her absently. 
“Supper ready?” 
The aroma of steak distracted his at 


tention from the caleulation of the day’s 
business. 

“Let’s see,” he 
pound 
quart containers. Seventy pounds of hon 


figured. “Eleven five 


pails, six pound jars, and three 


ey in nine hours. Not so good.” 


“Supper’s ready,” Nan ealled from the 
kitchen. 
“No, sir,’ Dan repeated as they ate. 


“People will never buy honey until they 
know how to use it. Edueation, that’s the 
answer. And that is the only thing that 
* The telephone interrupted. 

think of it, the hefter | 
mused as he alone, He 


of wis 


will save 

“The more | 
like it,” Dan 
buttered a slice 
talking the 
drifted through the open door: 

“Pm afraid | don't Edith. You 
see, T never use it for anything like that. 
We only use for hot 
Donald Dillon, Albuquerque, N. M. 


sit 
His 


telephone, 


wife 


bread, 
voles 


ove 
know, 


hemes enkes. 
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HONEY PECAN ROLLS 


These Rolls with Honey Caramel Pan 
Dressing Are Unusually Good 


May I suggest that you use this recipe 
when vou are entertaining? And pass it 
there will be plenty of 
for Rotarian din 
ners, church affairs, parties, bake sales 


along generously 


requests for it. Use it 


and any time vou may be called upon to 

















Don’t they look good enough to eat? 


donate goods for raising funds. It will 
result in splendid advertising for y ur 
product. 


2 eggs. 1 cup boiling 


compressed yeast, % cup butter, % cup sugar, 
% teaspoonful salt, 1 tablespoonful of hon 
) tablespoonfuls of warm water, 4 cups of 
sifted flour. Mix boiling petato water, butter, 
sugar and salt together and allow to cool to 
lukewarm. Soften the veast in the warm water 
to which the honey has been added and add to 
the first mixture. Add the beaten eggs and stir 
in two cups of the, sifted flour. Beat very thor 
oughly Add the remaining two cups of sifted 
flour and stir well to blend but do not knead 
Cover and keep in a warm room. allowing the 
dough to raise until double in bulk. Pat out on 


potato water, 1 cake 


ey. 2 


well floured board. Do not add any more flour 
Spread with butter. sugar, cinnamon and chop 
ped pecan nut meats. Roll and cut into slices 
one-half inch thick. Place these cut side down 
in a greased baking pan in which a generous 
coating of the pan dressing has been placed 
Set in a warm place until very light. Bake 
in a 400-degree oven for twenty minutes. Re 


move from pans at once and leave upside down 

Pan Dressing for Rolls—2 cups brown suga? 
® tablespoons butter 1 water. 4 
tablespoons honey. ' teaspoon maplein. %& tea 
1 cup pecan nut meats, not chonned 


tablespoons 


spoon salt 


Blend and cook slightly. If this makes more 
than one cares to use with the rolls at one 
time it may be stored in the refrigerator or an 
other cold place until needed 


This dough may be mixed and covered 
and kept in the refrigerator until want 
ed, This ean be kept for a week and por 


tions of dough used as wanted. This makes 
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it most convenient for company and a 
steady supply of fresh rolls. The mixture 
is very, very soft, but do not let this 
mislead you into adding more flour. It will 
little difficult to roll eut. But 
you will agree when you taste the result 
ing product that it is well worth the little 
extra If the knife is 
flour each time a eut is made it will make 
the work easier. The rolls are 
to the 
amazingly light and fresh. 
Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 


be a and 


eare. coated with 
light, 
remain 


very 


and due honey content 


Mrs. Benj. 





DON’T NEGLECT YOUR BEES 


Even a Very Populous Colony May Not 
Withstand Drouth and Neglect 


This article is not written to put before 
the phase in 
ing; but rather to show what neglect and 
unfavorable weather conditions will do to 


readers some new heekeep 


a strong colony of bees. 
Last spring this colony was one of the 


strongest in my apiary. The hive was 




















One result of neglecting colonies, 
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overflowing with voung bees and two su 
pers were filled with honey gathered in 
spring. Then came the drouth. This par 


ticular colony as well as all others 
brought in less and less nectar until they 
were gathering only enough to live on 


from day to day. 
I was away from home last summer at 
tending school. On one of my visits home 


I noticed honey running out of the en 
trance of this hive, and bees, which | 
was sure came from other hives, were 


helping themselves to the honey on the 
ground in front of the hive. 

shade 
the hive to check the terrifie heat, and if 
possible to prevent the honey from = run 


I constructed a temporary over 


ning out of the entrance, 

I was tempted to open the hive and in- 
but I that 
would almost surely starting robbing, so I 
decided until 
time. There seemed to be no indieation of 
the to 
heeway, thinking that surely this strong 
colony could hold 


vestigate the trouble, knew 


to wait au more appropriate 


robbing. I reduced entrance one- 


now its own against 


robber bees. 


When I did finally open up the hive 
about two weeks later, I saw what the 
picture reveals. What had caused this 


giant colony to crumble? What had been 
all of the dead bees that 
were piled up in a thick laver on the bot- 
tomboard? 


responsible for 


to the downfall of 
traced direetly to the 
by terrific 


My conelusions as 
this colony ean be 


extreme drouth accompanied 


heat. The queen had doubtless died and 
her death may have been due to the long 
drouth. Conditions were doubtless unfa- 


vorable for the bees to rear another queen 
from brood then in the combs. 

This colony was without a queen and be- 
gan to dwindle in strength. The other col 
onies soon learned of this, gradually over- 
coming the bees in this queenless hive and 
stole all of the honey, leaving the re 
maining bees to die. 

So the story the 


good colony of bees and about 90 pounds 


ends, with loss of a 


of honey. A good motto is, “Always take 





eare of vour bees if vou want them to 
take eare of vou.”—Clarence J. Tontz, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
A Good Bee Meeting 
The annual meeting of the New York 


State Honey Producers’ Association was 


held at Svraeuse on December 7 and 8. 
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The attendance was good and at all the 
interest in the 


sessions there was great 
program. This is not surprising for the 
Ham- 
Washington, and Dr. E. F. 


Phillips. Dr. Phillips showed the necessity 


principal speakers were Mr. Jas. L. 
bleton from 
of revising methods of selling honey be 
cause of certain changes going on in the 
aistribution of our population. In the met 
New York City 
the foreign population is a very large fae 
tor. In the United States there are twen 


tv-one million people federal 


ropolitan district about 


that are on 


relief—twice the population of Canada. 
One family in every ten in the United 
States is on relief—in New York state 


alone, one in every five. Dr. Phillips stress 
ed the need of examining these changes 
with the view of giving special attention 
to districts where almost the entire popu 
lation is foreign. 

Mr. Hambleton astonished the heekeep 
outlined the 
fied work of the Government Bee Culture 
It is safe to say that not one 


ers when he widely diversi 
Laboratory. 
in the large 


of these operations, 


audience realized the extent 
at the laboratory in 
Washington and at the three field labora 
tories, as well. 

a. ©, New York’s efficient in 


spector, told of the good progress made 


Gould, 


in bee inspection, also of the plans for the 
combined honey exhibit at the New York 
State Fair. 


ure now discontinued, the entire effort be- 


Competitive honey exhibits 
ing put in, one gigantie exhibit. The next 
one will surpass the beautiful exhibit at 
the last fair which stood in a class by it- 
self and attracted more attention than al 
most any other exhibit. Moving pictures 
will be made of the activities in connec 


tion with the exhibit at the next state 
fair. 

At the election of officers, Leroy C. 
Keet, Watertown, New York, was elected 


president, and EF. T. Cary, of Svracuss 
H. H. Root, Medina, 


re-elected secretary. 


Ohio. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


The thermometer is up to its old trieks 
of last winter. It has taken a drop to 
much, | 


falling many degrees below zer 


and as I look through the frostv window 


at my wintering-cases, | wonder if our ex 
periment in packing our bees will work 


out successfully Hloneys Boy, vhen at 


home, packed his with planer shavings 
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We used these several times until they 
became like sawdust, when we discarded 
used chaff—chaff and 


dried leaves from that sweet clover crop. 


them. This vear we 


The smell should mean something to the 
bees. It does to humans, only how much, 
I came to realize after the skunk episode 
in our cellar. 

Ours «are quadruple wintering-cases, 
built for eight-frame hives. We are using 
ten-frame hives us much as possible, so it 
required a great deal more of the packing 
material. 

\t the entrance we made a sort of lead 
then that and all 
around we packed old woolen rags. In this 


ing-in alley, above 


wavy we run no chances of the bees smoth 


ering, and when the = snow deep 


gets 


will heap it over the cases. 


should keep them 


enough, we 
That 


how low 


snug, no matte: 
the mereury tumbles. 

Our record book of the year is kept by 
the Head Master of Life’s School. Each 
page represents a dav; each vear, a new 
term. No examinations are held for pro 
motion. Each of us is promoted to a highe: 
class or set back, as determined by the 
Head 
judge of ow and the 
main with Him. With the ceasing of the 


years for us, we trust we 


term’s reeord. The Master is sol 


fitness, records re 
may graduate 
and pass to a higher school. 

What of our records as beekeepers? We 
have made mistakes, plenty of them, but 
have we profited by those mistakes? Have 
we exerted ourselves to the utmost to 
make good in our chosen profession? We 
are prone to quote to others, “Aim high!” 
or “Hitch your wagon to a star!” Do we 
do this ourselves? Success isn’t always 
found in quantity, but rather in quality. 

No one should have a higher ideal be- 
fore him than the beekeeper. He wants to 
grow physically, morally, mentally, and 
socially, a man among men, in fact, the 
distinetive man. 
first 
tributes at least 

His work is mostly in the great out-of- 
doors, face to face with God, as revealed 
in the beauty about him. 
Pure into his lungs, 
cleansing them. His brain must grow keen 
and aetive. He has 


And why should he not 


attain a rank in most of these at 


sunshine and 


oxygen is pumped 
time for thought as he 
works, and study is necessary at first hand 
make intelligent use 
of what he learns of the habits and eecen 
trieities of his 


to understand and 


honeybees, As work de 
and con 
centrated thinking develop his mind. All 


velops his muscle, so will study 
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must eventually lead him to the feet of 
the great Master, and thus he grows a 
better man because of his livingg close to 
nature’s God. What an ideal life! 

Never mind the past vear. It is out of 
our hands completely. What lies before us 
is all important. Only the doting ancients 
are content to live in the past. Just keep 
tab as we go along and aim a little higher 
than last vear. 

Is our honesty up to par? Are we hon 
est in our selling and marketing? Are we 
fair with our fellow beekeepers, or are 
we cutting prices, greedily reaching out 
for our brother’s customers, too? Are our 
weights a little abeve standard, or that 
little below, that spells dishonesty? Is it 
quite right or even sporting to “kill the 
goose that laid us the golden egg?’’-——in 
other words, our bees? A man near us al- 
ways advoeates doing this, saying it is 
less expensive, and we guard against big 
losses. Perhaps it is only because T am a 
woman with a woman’s natural sentiment, 
but it isn’t conscientious, and I helieve 
those practicing it will lose out. 

To be successful to the highest degree 
in any business, we must love that busi 
ness. The beekeeper must love his bees. It 
is as necessary as it is for a good stock 
man to love cattle. Why grumble over a 
few stings! Those stingers were given the 
honeybees just to get even with the wrong 
sort of beekeepers, and I trust they make 
use of them plentifully. The sting is to the 
bee what a sharp tongue is to a woman. 

May the New Year bring improvements 
in the beekeeper himself, and in his meth- 
ods of handling both his bees and his 
honey. Let his one big resolution be, “! 
resolve to be a better bee man this year, 
than ever before.” That little improve- 
ment may revolutionize the bee industry. 

Now to all, a happy, healthful New 
Year.—Spinster Jane. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 

In reading the comments regarding the 
merits and demerits of the Caucasians, it 
is seldom that I come across a better sum 
mary of the virtues and the faults of the 
Caucasians than we find in the article bys 
J. G. Jessup, in December Gleanings. Mr. 
Jessup seems to prefer them to any other 
race. IT wonder why the majority of com 
mercia]) heekeepers are sticking to the 
Italians. And yet there are those, who, 
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like Mr. Jessup, seem to have the “knack” 
of handling them and prefer them, too. 

The article by Professors Lothrop and 
Paine on the processing, including the fil- 
tration of honey, was very interesting. 
The equipment is no doubt perfeet in re- 
gard to results. With us the honey goes 
into the tanks as fast as extracted, pass- 
ing through strainers, and on the same 
day is run into 30-pound pails with a tight 
fitting close slip cover. Our honey is left 
on the hives until thoroughly ripened and 
there is very little scum to take off the 
top before it is run into the 30-pound 
containers. We are not troubled with 
cloudiness, in fact, the honey is quite 
clear before it is run into the 30’s. By 
closing up the honey at once we retain the 
flavor and aroma. If left in the open tanks 
for even a few days much of the “bou 
quet” would escape. The 30’s we like much 
better than the 60’s for storage. We can 
check the day’s production accurately. 

With reference to cellar wintering, we 
have been through that, too. Your corre 
spondent seems to have ideal conditions. 
There are verv few bee cellars, even if 
specially constructed, that have not been 
abandoned for outdoor wintering. If your 
correspondent has his cellar in the same 
lot as his apiary, it might be less trouble 
and take less time to carry them in and 
out of the cellar than it would to pack 
and unpack them. 


About moving bees a short distance. To 
move bees to another part of the apiary is 
not so easy. If it is not too much trouble 
move them a few feet each day. If abso- 
lutely necessary to remove them to a far 
part of the yard, lean a ‘board as wide as 
the entire front of the hive on the ground, 
and reaching say 8 or 10 inches above the 
entrance and the top touching the front 
of the hive body. The bees will bump 
their heads against the obstruction and 
are very apt to fly out at the side and 
re-locate their hive. Even if moved a 
quarter of a mile, some of the bees will 
come back to the old stand. If moved one 
mile, we doubt if a single bee returns to 
the old location. 

We have a number of 2-ounce serew 
cup jars handy. We = give visitors a 
sample of our choicest mild flavored hon 
ey and ask them to stop again and give 
us their opinion of the honey. We are not 
surprised if they call again, and ask for a 
pail of “that delicious honey.”—J. F. 
Dunn, Ridgway, Ontario. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





The Kentucky Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet at Lexington on January 22 for 
a one-day program. Lectures and demon 
strations will be given on subjects of im- 
mediate importance to bee men. 

+ 

A beekeeping short course will be held 
at the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
About 50 
lectures and demonstrations will be given. 
Prof. A. V. Mitchener and L. T. Flovd 


are the chief speake rs. A cordial welcome 


Manitoba, January 14 to 25, 


will be extended to all who can attend. 


@ 
The New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will hold its annual convention pro 
gram Thursday, January 24, 1935, at 
Lodge Room, Moose Hall, 401 East State 
Street. Trenton, New Jersey. A goodly 
attendance is desired. W. J. Nolan, of the 
Bee Culture Laboratory, Washington, D. 
C., is one of the speakers, 
7 
At a meeting of the officers of the Wis 
consin Beekeepers’ Association, held in 
1934, it was 
voted to present C. D. 


September, unanimously 
Adams, an out 
standing beekeeper of that state, a cer 
tificate of 
dered to 


recognition for services ren 
Wisconsin beekeeping. Mr. 
Adams has rendered valuable and faith 
ful service to the beekeeping industry 
and is worthy of this recognition. 

; + 


+ 


A three-day short course, to be held 
January 29, 30, and 31 of Farmers’ Week 
at the Ohio State 
sponsored by the extension service and 
the Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association. 


Speakers, besides Ohio men who can give 


University is heing 


pertinent suggestions on loeanl problems, 
will inelude Professor E. F. 
Cornell University, and Dr. James I. Ham 
hieton, Washington, D. C. Evervone is 
extended a cordial invitation to attend 
the short cours: 

e 


The Indiana Beekeepers’ Conference, 
will be held during Agricultural Confer 
ence Week 


ette, Indiana, January 15, 16, and 17 


aut Purdue University, Lafay 


Anyone interested in the program can re 


Phillips of 


ceive a copy by writing to Department 
of Entomology. Speakers on the program 
will include W. E. Dunham, of Ohio State 
University; J. E. Starkey, State Bee In 
spector, Indianapolis; B. E. Montgomery, 
of Purdue; Ross B 
Indiana, and Aneta Beadle of Purdue. 


Seott, of LaGrange, 


+ 

Honey from the prairies of Saskatche 
wan made an impressive showing whew 
three out of five entries secured prizes in 
the judging at the Imperial Fruit Show 
recently held at Leicester, England. This 
is the first time that Saskatchewan honey 
has been exhibited at this show, and it 
earried off first and second prizes for bot 
tled liquid honey 
for a market case of honey in tins. The 


aus well as second prize 


high quality of Saskatchewan honey es 
tablished an enviable reputation in the 
British Isles last vear when a carload of 
honey was forwarded to the London mar 
ket. This shipment came by way of sur 
prise to the importers, and their whole 
sale customers who were so favorably im 
pressed by its clearness and quality that 
orders were placed for a larger queatity 
in 1934.—From Canada Week by Week. 
° 

J. A. Redfield, of the Superior Honey 
Company, Idaho Falls, Idaho, writes as 
follows: “You will doubtless be interested 
in knowing that the honey crop through 
out the intermountain country is being 
cleaned up very rapidly. If present move 
ment continues there will be very littl 
honev unsold within another 30 davs. Ida 
ho produced a normal crop and fully 75 
per cent has already been marketed. The 
few remaining cars are in strong hands 
and most of the white quality is being 
held for a minimum price of 6 cents pe 


pound. We understand that Utah is sold 


out even cleaner than Tdahe. During ou 


many vears here ve never have hefore 
seen so small a part of the ¢« op left on 
hand at this date. We are 


there is enough honev in the land to take 


vondering if 


enre of the demand until 1955 gives som 


new crop. Possibly the certain clean-up 
of all stoeks will be good for the beekeep 
er and will tend to establish a more equit 


able price for the 1935 crop.” 





a 
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Editorials 





Beekeeping in areas 
affected by the 
drouth has under- 
gone recent 
changes in manage- 
ment of apiaries. 
Crop failures have brought migratory bee- 
keeping to the front. It is no longer nee 


Unoccupied 
Beekeeping 
Territory 


some 


essary to lose an entire honey crop if 
prospects in any particular location are 
not promising. An apiary can be picked 
up and, moved to better patsure. This ne 
cessitates having adequate facilities for 
moving bees quickly and safely. 

Migratory beekeeping has brought with 
it the problem of overstocking or chisel- 
ing in on bee locations already occupied. 
If there is anything that makes a com- 
mercial beekeeper disgusted it is to have 
some other beekeeper squat a good-sized 
apiary down along side of his own. That 
makes prospects bad for both beekeep- 
ers. 

There is plenty of good unoccupied bee 
pasturage available. Ask your state bee 
inspector about it. He will be glad to co- 
operate with you in helping to find desir- 
able unoccupied beekeeping territory. 


New Bee Story We are glad to an- 
° nounce to our read- 
in Geographic 


ers that there will 
Magazine be an illustrated ar- 


ticle in colors on 

bees, by James I. 
Hambleton, in the Geographic Magazine 
in March or April next. The Senior Editor 
has had an opportunity to look over the 
drawings made in the office of the Bee 
Culture Laboratory. Without question 
these drawings are the finest that have 
ever before been produced. The very fact 
that the story is written by Hambleton 
means that the text will be conservative 
and accurate. 

Our readers should put in advance or- 
ders for the bee article in the Geographic 
Magazine if they are not already sub- 
scribers to that wonderful publication 
that has an immense circulation. 

This story will call attention to the 
value of honey, to the value of bees in 
pollination work, and in fact, it will be 


of great educational value, not only to the 
general public but to the beekeeper him- 
self. There are too many people today who 
honestly believe that sting fruit, 
sting the blossoms, and that they are al 
ways in a towering rage; that they should 
not be kept in cities and towns, and worst 
of all that honey is often adulterated. 
This article will do much to dispel all 


bees 


these false notions. 


The Old, In a large eastern 
a city two depart- 
Old Story ment stores are lo- 
eated on opposite 
sides of a busy street. One of these stores 
made arrangements with a loeal honey 
producer whereby honey in _ five-pound 
pails could be retailed at 79 cents. Anti- 
cipating a satisfactory business, this store 
had an interesting, instructive and im 
pressive display of honey in a window. 

Shortly afterward the store on the 
other side of the street in large announce- 
ments offered honey at 49 cents for a five- 
pound pail! 

The first store provided the publicity, 
the second store sold the honey. 

Both the honey producers concerned lost 
out. The local producer lost because the 
store which he was counting on to sell his 
entire crop could move only a small por 
tion of it. The producer who supplied the 
second store lost much of the labor that 
he put into packing the honey, for he 
seems to have sold in small packages and 
in small lots close to the price of bulk 
honey in carload lots. Whether he was ig- 
norant, or just a poor salesman, he got no 
adequate return for his crop and at the 
same time, interfered badly with the bal- 
ance of the honey market in general. 

While there have been instances in 
which a bitter rival of a department store 
or large grocery has deliberately sold hon- 
ey at a loss, in the great majority of cases, 
the store that euts prices does not sell at 
a loss, the low prices being made possible 
by the producer. 

Usually, a price-cutting honey producer 
does not attend bee meetings nor con 
tribute to the support of the American 
Honey Institute. Ultimately he goes out 
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of business, but he leaves as the result of 
his mistakes, a of blasted 
hopes. 


whole line 

If there were but one honey producer 
who had sold five-pound pails of honey in 
small lots near the price of bulk honey in 
carlots, it would not be so bad, but, un- 
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action of both the invertase and the dia- 
tase. A word of caution should be entered 
at this point: An unripe or thin honey 
(less than 12 pounds to the gallon) should 
never be sent to market 


fortunately, nearly every state has its Eternal Vigi- The enactment of a 
problem along these lines. It is the old, : supplementary  see- 
old story. lance Price of tion to the Ohio 

eee Success Apiary Inspection 


Law in 1929 permit- 





Invertase is the en- 
zyme which splits 
cane sugar (sucrose ) 
while diastase splits 
starch. The usual name for an enzyme is 
the same as that of the sugar which it 
splits, with the exception that the ending 


“ose” 


Enzymes in 
Honey 


” 


for the sugar is changed to “ase 
for the enzyme. According to this plan, 
the one which splits sucrose is sucrase, 
and the one which splits starch (amylose) 
is amylase. These two named are, how- 
ever, exceptions to the general rule, be- 
cause the and diastase 
are old and were in use prior to the for 
mulation of the general rule. 


names invertase 


Many biochemists now prefer the terms 
sucrase and amylase and quite disapprove 
of the terms invertase and diastase. If one 
uses the term “diastase” for the enzyme 
which splits cane sugar, he is wrong under 
British American usage. The French 
use the term “diastase” as a synonym for 
the word “enzyme,” and for the French 
this may be all right. It is all wrong in 
this country or in Britain. The German 
usage is exactly like ours also. 

The human stomach has one set of en- 
zymes, saliva, another set, various parts 
of the small intestine other sets, and their 
presence only starts the show of enzyme 
action. There are enzymes in the liver, 
the kidneys, the blood, muscles and every- 
where that living cells exist, and each one 
or each set have special functions. 

The enzyme, invertase, found both in 
the body of the bee and in honey, is not 
all used up in the ripening of the honey 
when first stored in the combs. This en- 
zyme can and does continue to split any 
sucrose left not yet inverted into dextrose 
and ltevulose, or until the honey is fully 
ripe; but the enzyme, invertase, can not 
continue to work if the honey is over 
heated to'a point that would kill the ae 
tion of the invertase and right here it 
should be noted that a too high tem 
perature on unripe honey will destroy the 


or 


ting the appropriation of funds by county 


officials has proven its real worth in the 


continuation of the vigorous campaign 
for the eradication of American foulbrood 
during the past two vears. Through the ef- 
forts of energetic individuals backed by 
strong local organizations, officials in 364% 
per cent of the counties in Ohio set aside 


funds which averaged slightly over $300 
per county, amounts varying in accord- 


ance with the population. 

The thorough and efficient operation 
of the inspectors during the previous sea- 
sons, which was demonstrated by a mark- 
ed decline in American foulbrood, mate 
rially assisted in preventing any re-oeeur- 
rences of diseases in those areas in 
which it was impossible to thoroughly in 
spect each apiary. 

This more or less remarkable decline in 


bee 


American foulbrood throughout Cuio, as 


well as many localities entirely disease- 


free, is attributed largely to the policy of 
burning of infected materials by the in- 


spectors. In addition, the operations of all 
county inspectors are carefully 


for the inspector to spread 
efficiency of an inspector is easily ascer 
tained by the amount of disease found 
in areas covered the second season. 

But for the fact that not only beekeep- 
ers but horticultural and other agricul- 
tural groups are becoming vitally inter- 
ested in problems where the bee-is: an 


important factor, particularly in that of 


pollination, it would almost be an impos- 


sibility to obtain funds from county offi- 


cials for bee disease eradication purposes. 


Just as soon as beekeepers succeed, either 


by demonstration or some ¢ 
al policy, to impress upon t 


ier education 


the production of honey, the problems in 


super- 
vised, and when new men are appointed 
they are thoroughly trained in the many 
details of handling infected materials so 
that there is no possibility of an excuse 
disease 
through ignorance. The thoroughness and 


: communities 
the value of honeybees other than that of 
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hee disease eradication can easily be 
solved. Many fruit growers and farmers 
have learned by bitter experience that 
the absence of bees in their communities, 
due in many instances to the ravages of 
disease have materially reduced their in 


eomes. These fruit growers and farmers 


do not hesitate to press their demands 
for securing adequate funds and_ the 


proper facilities necessary to carry on a 
campaign against American foulbrood to 
a satisfactory completion. Until we be 


come more enlightened in bee disease 
problems it would be folly to modify the 
hurning poliey. 

If given the proper support by all con 
cerned, American foulbrood will not only 
be reduced to a minimum, but will be ab 


solutely eradicated. 
eee 


stated in 


New Bee Price “* the 


first editorial of the 
Schedule December, 1934, 


Gleanings, the mat 
ter of bee and queen prices, and especial 
ly the desirability of establishing a price 
to dealers, for considera- 
tion at the Valdosta meeting, and it did. 
As a matter of fact, this was one of the 
most important items of business trans 
acted. See page 61 of this issue for com 


would come up 


plete details with reference to new sched 
ule of minimum prices adopted by cou 
trol committee, but not yet approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is hoped that this new bee and queen 
priee schedule, which provides for a 15 
the De 
1 schedule, may be approved by 


per cent dealer discount from 
cember 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the nea 
future so that buyers and shippers may 
know definitely what to plan on for the 
coming season, 


We occasionally re 


Determining 
ceive reports of so 


Honey Prices 


ealled distress lots 
of honey being 


dumped on to the market at ridiculously 
low prices. Apparently the producers of 
this honey do not stop to consider the pos 
sible results of their actions. These honey 
producers lose money, other producers in 
the same locality may also lose money and 
the honey market, in that loeality, fo 
the time being at least, is thrown out of 
balance. 

Can such price cutting be stopped? Yes, 
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if beekeepers will stop to consider the 
folly of it, also the factors that govern 
honey prices. Beekeepers, in order to re- 
main in business, must sell honey at a 
profit. The selling price should inelude 
three factors, viz., cost of production, cost 
of selling and margin of profit. Every 
item should be included that properly be 
longs in cost of production and cost of 


selling (and there are many). The margin 
of profit should be reasonable. 
Beekeepers should keep careful records 
of production and selling costs. If these 
costs are kept down to the very minimum, 
where they properly belong, more profit 
will be realized, because the selling price 
will then be 
this should 


down to the minimum, and 
result in a greater volume of 
sales and quicker turn over. Theoretically 
at least, these 
lish a just selling price. 


three factors should estab 


In the final analysis, however, the price 
of honey is governed by the old law of 
supply and demand. This law of supply 
confliet with the 
rather it should 


and demand should not 
three factors named but 
serve as a check for the beekeeper to de 
termine whether or not his production and 
selling costs are down to the proper level, 
to allow a reasonable margin of profit. 


eee 
A Happy This may have be 
come a more or less 
New Year trite phrase but it 
does carry with it a 
worth while wish for the future. No one 
knows what 1935 will bring. Perhaps it 
is well we don’t know. 


The past vear has been a most trying 
one for many beekeepers, especially those 
the drouth areas. It 
tainly required faith and fortitude on the 
part of many heekeepers, to come through. 

But “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” Beekeepers are optimists. They 


loeated in has cer 


have to be. To get beekeepers down it 
takes more than a few drouth years, even 
with sand storms and grasshoppers by the 
million. 

the 1935 
really encouraging. Rains have fallen over 
practically all of the country. Honey 
plants are in good condition. It looks as 
though the drouth The 
1934 honey crop is being cleaned up and 


Prospects fon season of are 


may be broken. 
the price of honey may go still higher. 

In all sincerity the Gleanings staff unite 
in wishing our readers a happy and pros 
perous new vear, 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.— This is 
being written on the steamship Yale, 
leaving San Francisco and sailing down 
the western coast of our United States to 
strange as it may 
inland, and this 
covered by an electric 


Los Angeles, which, 


seem, is several miles 


distance is soon 
train. 

We are on our way to Santa Ana, 
the California State Beekeepers’ 
hold its forty-fifth 
vention. The distance to Santa 
is thirty-five 

makes it in a 


where 
Associa 
annal 
Ana from 
miles, and the 
few 


tion will con 


Los Angeles, 


electric train very 
minutes. 
Ana miles and 


iniles of orange 


Santa is surrounded by 


groves. We can not have 


orange groves without bees and if we 
have bees we will have beekeepers, so 
they have both in Orange County—not 


just common beekeepers but the best edu- 
cated and up-to-date beekeepers. So when 
the association is called to order there 
will be 200 or 300 beekeepers present. This 
will not be all of us, for some of our big 
gest producers are still outside. We want 
them in, and at this 
our best minds are working on plans, 
whieh, if successful, will double our mem 
bership in, 1935. This is brother Andrews’ 
field, and he may tell us that he 
the Pacific.” This part of California would 
make any one If you are not already 
California-conscious, all you have 
to visit this “Sunkist” empire. 


meeting some of 


“covers 


write. 


to do is 


President Lush and his committee have 
set a pace for committees that follow that 
them to be 

If there is any 
difficult for a 


will cause 
time at least. 
it would be 
point it out. 

We have had 

part of the 
appreciated by 


busy people for a 
more to do, 


neweomer to 


some fine rains in the 
state 
heekeepers an¢ 


northern which are 
greatly 
fruit growers. 

Y Beekeepers Have Made Quite a Complete { 
Clean-up of Their 1934 Crop. 
Jo.ueb>d>>dd>dd5d>d>0o>>> ; a 
The beekeepers have made quite a com 
plete clean-up of their 1934 crop. Bees as 
a rule are in good condition and the bee 
keepers are looking forward to 1935 with 
renewed hopes. The depression has hit 


many of them pretty hard, but no class of 
farmers are coming out of it in better 
shape. 

The fine work of Dr. J. E. Eckert, of 
the University of California for the bee- 
keepers of the entire state is greatly ap- 
preciated by them. Then there is the work 
being done by the Pacific States Beekeep- 
ing | which is producing re- 
sults far expectation of the 
promoters. 

H. M. Krebs confine himself 
entirely to police work but is just as much 
at home in educational lines. This faculty 
is making many friends for him. 

Now finish this letter the Christ 
mas trees along the streets are lighted 
and a great mixed chorus is singing Christ 
carols from the top of the largest 
building and their heard 
by the help of loud speakers throughout 
the citv.—C. W. Hartman, Oakland, Cali 
fornia. 


zaboratory, 
bevond the 


does not 


as we 


mas 
voices may be 


eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—With a 


gold strike reported and another nice rain 
in southern California sinee our last let 
ter things are coming along fine. “hile 
gold mining may not be strictly in line 
with honey production, nevertheless many 
a beekeeper is interested and some of 
them have mining claims that they hope 
will “pan out” time. It is only one 
of the many things that help to make the 
country go, 

Considerable feeding has been done, 
concern having fed six tons of sugar. The 
larger operators at least preparing 
for next vear. Our experience has been 
that colonies fed after January 1 will, if 
build up for the 


some 


one 


are 


they have good queens, 
early flow. Of it takes a 
longer continued of feeding than 
it does when feed is given in the fall. 
44-44-44 4-444-444-4444 
¥ 
Several Hundred Beekeepers Meet at ¥ 
Santa Ana. ¥ 
eee | 
Later: The California State Beekeepers’ 
convention is in session in Santa Ana, De 
cember 4, 5, and 6, and this is the evening 
of the second day. About two hundred men 
and women are in attendance from all 
parts of the state. Judging from the gen- 


honev course, 


course 


| 
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eral appearance of those present one 
would not think there was a depression on. 

Poisoning of bees was discussed by Dr. 
E. C. Eckert, Assistant Professor of Ag- 
rieulture, University of California. This 
subject brought out considerable discus- 
sion, especially from Imperial County bee 
keepers. Spraying by means of airplanes 
seemed to be the great bone of conten 
tion. Cattle that had been poisoned by 
alfalfa sprayed with arsenic had been 
paid for, while a judgment of some hun 
dreds of dollars for killing of bees from 
arsenic poisoning had not been paid, so 
we understand. It seems that the dust wa 
carried by the wind to plants for which 
it was not intended. 

Mrs. Ethel P. Krebs, President of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, gave a most interest 
ing report. Some fifteen counties have ac 
tive secretaries. Redlands reported that 
one store with special display sold as 
much honey during honey week as it did 
during the three previous months. Mr. 
Hartman, Secretary of the Association, 
suid he had requests for high school talks 
and “Honey Helpings,” and felt that peo 
ple were becoming more and more inter 
ested in honey. 

Mr. H. M. Krebs, in charge of apiary 
inspection, talked on use of apiary warn 
ing signs. After considerable discussion 
pro and con, a committee of five was ap 
pointed to look into, advise, and conside 
the question of moving bees over the pub 
lic highways. This was brought about by 
the introduction of a resolution pertain 
ing to the closing of bees when moving. 
It seems that there is considerable com 
plaint of loose bees along the highway 
stinging people, and it is the opinion of 
many that if the beekeepers do not do 
something to abate this nuisance, the 
authorities will. 

Mr. H. D. Whitaker of Escondido, gave 
a very interesting talk on “Feeding 
Starving Bees,” a topie of much interest 
to many beekeepers. 

Election of officers for next year re 
sulted in T. N. Nicolaysen, President; A. 
K. Whidden, vice-president; Cary W. 
Hartman, Secretary-Treasurer; George J. 
Tripon, Chairman, Board of Managers. 

All in all, it has been a very successful 
meeting. Honey prices have advanced 
about 1% cent per pound since our last let 
ter. Demand is good. Wax in demand at 
around 18 eents._-L. lL. Andrews, Corona, 
California, 
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ALABAMA.—Prices on packages and 
queens have been officially approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and now 
that this important part of the business 
is disposed of, both shippers and buyers 
can make their plans for the coming sea 
son. Most shippers favored a sliding seale 
of prices such as have prevailed for many 
vears, but the authorities in Washington 
did not agree with the shippers there. 
Many co-operative associations have built 
up quite a business buying packages and 
queens for their members, and the ship- 
pers prefer to let these associations han- 
dle the business instead of handling it 
direct. The present scale of prices will 
mean a little more money for the shippers, 
hut there will be so much more book work 
in handling these little orders that they 
will gain little by the change. 

The demand was so great for packages 
in 1934 that buyers who waited till late 
to order could not get their bees when 
they wanted them. Some of these are evi 
dently determined to get their bees on time 
in 1935 as orders began coming in early 
in November. Shippers will no doubt be 
better prepared to care for the demand 
next spring than they were last spring, 
but indications are now that the late 
buyers may be disappointed again.—J. M. 
Cutts, Montgomery, Alabama. 

eee 

MINNESOTA. 
Minnesota, particularly in the southeas 
tern third of the state, are much better 
than they were a year ago. Several inches 
of rain fell in the late fall, and this was 
followed by from twelve to eighteen 
inches of snow before the ground had fro 
zen. This should lessen the possibility of 
a reeurrence of dust storms next year, 
such as proved so disastrous last spring. 
Northern and western Minnesota did not 
receive as much rain or snow. Conditions 


Moisture conditions in 


generally are better than a year ago. 
t-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4 4-4 -4-4-4-4-4-4-44444-4-4 
¥ 


y One of the Most Succersful Meetings of ¥ 
Beekeepers on Record. 
v ¥ 


; PPPP Pp rr rrerri 
The recent annual convention of the 


Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association was 
one of the most successful on record, in 
that practically everyone in attendance 
took a very active interest in the program 
and in all the proceedings. Professor Rus 
sell H. Kelty and Mr. James Hilbert of 
Michigan, and Professor J. A. Munro of 
North Dakota were present and added 


“ 
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greatly to the interest and value of the 
convention. The convention passed a reso- 
lution asking the Governor of Minnesota 
and the Mayors of St. Paul and Minneap 
olis to issue a proclamation concerning 
National Week. All three 
such proclamation, and as a result honey 


Honey issued 
sales in this general region took on a no 
ticeable spurt. 
The Association went on record as fa 
voring a larger proportion for bee disease 
control, and for registration of beekeep 
ers. The members agreed to support. re 
quests for this legislation by contacting 
their legislators in different parts of the 
believe that a unified appeal 
from all parts of the state will bring the 
results. A 
keepers also pledged themselves to sup 
port a better 
hibit for next veur. 


state. They 


desired large number of bee 


and bigger State Fair ex 


One very pleasing feature of the con 
vention was a demonstration of the use of 
honey in cooking by the wife of one of our 
Minnesota beekeepers, Mrs. 
Rood, of Mankato. The demon 
was handled in an able manner 
which would do credit to the teaching of 
Mrs. brought out a point 
which beekeepers would do well to con 
sider, and that is that the splendid work 


progressive 
Earl W. 
stration 


Jensen, and 


of Mrs. Jensen and the American Honey 
Institute could be increased many fold if 
some of the thousands of women through 
out the country who have heard and seen 
Mrs. Jensen conduct her extremely inte 
esting demonstrations, could be induced 
to do something of the same kind when 
ever the opportunity arises. After the first 
few demonstrations these would 
find that it is not nearly so difficult as 
they first Mrs. 
called upon on a number of times and is 
“plendid publicity for honey 

The University of 
built a 


curate comparison) can be made between 


women 


imagined, Rood has been 
viving some 
Minnesota has just 
fine bee cellar so that a more ae 


wintering in the cellar and out of doors. 


A short course in beekeeping will be 
given during Farmers’ and 
Week at University Farm, January 11 to 
17, inelusive. 


Homemakers’ 


A larger number than usual 
have indicated their desire to attend. As 
sisting in giving this course will be Pro 
fessor J. A. Munro, State Entomologist of 
North Dakota; Dr. M. Haydak, Mr. N. J. 
Ellingson, and Mr. J. D. Hiteheeok, Uni 
versity Farm.-M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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OKLAHOMA.-At this writing, Decem- 
ber 6, the weather has taken a turn for 
the better. For the past several weeks we 
have having wet, chilly weather. 
There is plenty of moisture in the ground. 

A man who spent much time and effort 
improving beekeeping conditions in Oxla- 
homa, H. H. Berry, state bee inspector, 
passed away at his home in Norman dur- 
ing the early part of November. He had 
served as inspector eight years and his 


been 


tireless efforts in stamping out A. F. B. 
by burning, has prevented the ruination 
of many beekeepers. L. J. Austin, Nor- 
man, was appointed by Harry B. Cordell, 
president of the state board of agriculture 
to succeed H. H. Berry. 

Loeal honey seems more prominent in 
the display windows than in the past; al 
though there is a good deal of honey ship- 
ped in. Aecording to the merchants hon 
ey is moving quite well. The containers 
seem to run mostly to glass, with fewer 
cans. 

Vt tt tt tft ttt ttt ttt ttt tt eeey 
Beekeepers Are Learning Importance of Y 
an Abundance of Stores for Each Colony. ¥ 

¥ 4 d 
Beeause of the terrific drouth and the 

extremely mild fall, the old-timers here 

have been predicting a severe winter. It 
hasn’t arrived as yet, but there is still 
plenty of time. If the weather conditions 
the path of the 
will 


follow in past several 
winter weather 
in March. That sort of weather isn’t very 
Warm 


become 


vears, we have our 


favorable for beekeeping. winter 


weather causes hees to active. 


They then consume more stores. In the 
early spring when they should be abun 
(iantly supplied with stores, colonies that 
were not well supplied with honey in the 
fall are just out of luck, as well as the 
careless beekeepers who own them. 

\ growing number of beekeepers are 


supplying their colonies with an abun 


stores in the fall.-—Clarenee JJ. 


Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


danee of 
Tontz, 
eee 


SOUTHERN INTDIANA. 


is quiet in the hee line 


Everything 
at present. Bees 
us a rule are in good condition for win 
ter. Late flowers bloomed freely and late 
plarted buckwheat helped the bees to lay 
up an abundanee of stores for winter. 
Practically every year I have noticed the 
late honey was dark and of pronounced 


flavor but have been unable to tell from 
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what it was made. It usually came with 
goldenrod and I laid the pronounced fla 
vor to that plant. However, this last sea 
son there was a large field of buckwheat 
within six miles of our apiary and the 
bees laid in a good deal of the honey. The 
tuste was familiar, and I now know that 
in years past the buckwheat 
honey but from where I can not imagine, 
for there was not 


bees got 
acre of buckwheat 
anywhere within ten miles that I knew 
of. Some bees must have found a patch 
many miles away and gathered enough to 
flavor the honey. 


an 


I believe Alexander was right when he 
said 700 colonies did as well in one place 
50 will go great 
tances when necessary to get neetar. In 
Dr. Eckert’s report he shows where bees 
always did better half a mile from the 
field than they did right in the field and 
some years they did as well seven miles 
away as they did right in the field, and 
that bees worked well at 8% miles. Had 
it been 


as eolonies. Bees dis 


necessary 


worked 


they probably would 
much farther. It 
strange that bees will gather nectar at 
such great distances and vet will 
take honey more than a mile and a half. 
I presume nature’s of 
venting too great a spread of foulbrood, 
for if would at, 10 
distance, disease would eradicate the bees. 
Dr. Eekert has done some wonderful work 
along this line. What 
work of this sort 
what bees will do and not 
they ought to do. 


have seems 


not 


this is way pre 


bees rob say, miles’ 


we need is more 


so we may know just 


what we think 


IT have had many people say to me who 
that 50 all that 


believed eolonies were 


could be put in one vard, “It stands to 
reason bees can gather more nectar going 
nalf a mile than they can where they have 


to go a mile.” My reply has been, “T do 
not eare anything about what stands to 
reason; what I want to know is just what 
the will Many times the bees 
will to ge 

soning. When I 


bees do.” 


seem ») against all human rea 
the government 
service under Dr. Phillips, I used to use 


was in 


the expression, “Bees think this,” or “Bees 
think that.” Dr. Phillips used to call me 
down and once he said to me, “Remember, 
bees do not think I replied, 
“You are right, Doctor, in saying bees 
do not think as vou and I do, and may 
be they are all the better off for that.” 
I believe most of us make the mistake of 


believing all the bees have to do is to 


as we do.” 
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gather honey. It is 
main office of the fertilize 
flowers and the honey they gather is 
merely to keep them alive. This being the 
case, they will not confine all their atten- 
tion to flowers close to their hive, for it 
would be a waste of time to visit the same 
flowers hundreds of times and leave those 
at a distance unfertilized. By covering a 
large area they are enabled to fertilize 
Smith, 


apparent that the 


bee is to 


more blossoms.—Jay Vincennes, 


Indiana. 


SOUTH DAKOTA.—The state is shim- 
mering in a thick blanket of snow, and 
with the weather around the zero mark, 
the principal activity among beekeepers 
is chinning around the fireside on the pros- 
pects for this new year. The prospects 
have improved so much as to make most 
beekeepers feel a bit chipper. A big crop 
ugain would be a blessing—what matter 
if the quantity would make it a little 
harder to sell. Nobody ever went broke 
with a few hundred pounds or cans on 
hand that could not be immediately dis 
posed of. Honev has undoubtedly better 
keeping qualities than even money. 

There is scarcely any honey left in this 
part of the state, most of it having been 
sold through retail channels. Due to the 
fact that moved to favor 
uble localities it out the honey 
crop was the principal source of income 
for many 


bees could be 


turned 


who combine beekeeping with 
agriculture. The upshot of the situation 
is that these men are planning to go in 
than One of 
organizations is busily engaged even now 


heavier ever in bees. these 


setting up newly purchased equipment 
for the coming season, Others are plan 
ning considerable purchases of package 
bees. 

The principle worry at the time seems 
to be the shortage of stores in colonies 
run for extracted, a worry which the comb 
producers do not share. It is a positive 
fact that considerable feeding will have 
to be done early in spring to save many 
colonies. 

Around here, where considerable experi 
menting has been done the past two vears 
with top entrances, more bees were pack 
ed that way this winter than ever before. 
Top-entrance packing is a matter of abso 
lute logic, these beekeepers say. Some- 
thing definite in the method of wintering 
will undoubtedly prove itself in the course 


of time. 
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No, things are not all what they used 
to be, but they never get so bad but peo 
ple and cows can arise to the emergency. 
For instance, if Jay Smith’s cow lived in 
South Dakota she would probably eat the 
new plant “Crotolaria’” with delighted 
gusto. (Jay Smith in North, East, West, 
South, November issue.) Indeed, if she 
had to live here all winter, be assured she 
would entirely forget the objectional prac 
tice of “spitting.” Many South Dakota 
cows are happy to subsist on a diet of Rus 
sian thistles, a bit thorny, but nary a one 
spits.—J. F. Norgren, Junius, South Da 
kota. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 1 have just 
returned from attending the winter con 
vention of the Empire State Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association at Syracuse. Although 
[ have been attending these conventions 
pretty regularly for about 20 vears, this 
meeting impressed me as being one of the 
most instructive and interesting ever 
held. The speakers included James 1. Ham 
bleton, Dr. Phillips, Geo. Rea, H. H. Root 
and A. C. Gould. All these men seemed to 
be at their very best and the attention 
was good during all of the sessions. The 
attendance was not so large as usual, 
about 75, but was representative of all 
parts of the state. 
lillie dale laine” 
{ New York State Bee Meeting Was One of ¥ 

the Best Ever Held. ¥ 


Y ¥ 
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Figures and statistics are not usually 
very interesting, but Chief Inspector A. 
(. Gould has been keeping pretty accurate 
records and doing some careful figuring. 
His report indicated that 44 per cent of 
New York State bees were lost last winter 
and that this loss has been about half 
made up. About 75 per cent as many hees 
have gone into winter quarters this fall 
as last. He estimates that the number of 
colonies has decreased about 45 per cent 
during the past 30 vears, or an average of 
about 1% per cent per vear and that the 
number of beekeepers is decreasing about 
3 per cent a vear. These figures were a sur 
prise to me. 

There was considerable discussion of 
the Honey Institute, led by Mr. Root. One 
man present gave a check for $25.00 as a 
subscription. 

There has been more confusion on hon- 
ey prices than was anticipated. One cause 
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for this was the operation of a certain 
honey company that bought large amounts 
of honey and usually paid but little down 
to the producer and in some eases sold 
honey put up in 5-pound pails to the trade 
at prices about 2 cents per pound less 
than they had agreed to pay the produce: 
or that they had bought it for. I furthe 
understand that the head of this outfit is 
now serving a term of from 2% to 3 years 
in state’s prison. 

Buckwheat and fall honey seems to be 
well cleaned up. There are still a few lots 
of nice white honey being offered at from 
7 to 8 cents per pound wholesale. 

It is just about zero here tonight, De 
cember 9, with a light covering of snow. 

H. M. Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 

| See also report by H. H. Root, p. 31.] 


eee 
NORTH CAROLINA.—The year 1934 


has been very pleasing to most North Car 
olina beekeepers. Although the harvest 
for spring and summer flows was only 
about 80 per cent of a normal yield, the 
honey was good quality and the bulk of 
it has been marketed at fairly good prices. 
The fall flow has generally been good. 
Some report fifty to sixty pounds surplus 
from fall flowers. Some sections do not 
have fall flows. Colonies are in good con 
dition for winter both in regard to stores 
and colony strength. 

In some eastern counties the spring and 
early summer flow is exceedingly good but 
practically no honey is gathered afte: 
July 1. Some extensive beekeepers have 
such locations. Beekeepers in those locali 
ties have greatest difficulty in having 
their colonies properly prepared for win- 
ter. Food chambers filled with honey at 
the end of the summer flow are often con- 
sumed in brood-rearing long before the 
beginning of winter. This is especially 
true when Italian colonies have young 
queens introduced about the close of the 
summer flow. In those localities black bees 
are preferred by some leading beekeepers 
because of their tendency to let up on 
brood-rearing after the summer flow is 
ended. Now European foulbrood and para 
foulbrood have invaded some of those lo 
ealities with disastrous results to some of 
the smaller beekeepers. Some of the ex 
tensive beekeepers had heavy losses dur- 
ing the spring and early summer before 
they could get more resistant races estab- 
lished. One beekeeper operating several 
hundred colonies lost over 50 per cent of 
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the bees. In fact, about all he saved was 
two Italian apiaries which proved to be 
very resistant and one apiary of 85 colo- 
nies of black bees that escaped the in- 
fection. I might mention the fact that 
some colonies of black bees showed no 
signs of the disease and stored good crops 
of honey while all the colonies around 
them either died from the infection or had 
to be treated. What some of those bee 
keepers would like to have would be a 
strain or race of bees that would resist 
those diseases and at the same time be 
moderate in brood-rearing after the sum- 
mer flow. Some of them introduced Cau 
casian queens in a limited way to see how 
they will cope with the next 
spring. 

The weather has been very mild up to 
this time, December 8, with abundance of 
rainfall. Honey producing plants are in 
normal condition and prospects in general 
are favorable for the 1935 season.—C. L. 
Sams, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


diseases 


eee 
MANITOBA.—As we near the Christ- 


mas season we are still wondering what 
has happened to our winter. There has 
been only one day so far when the ther 
mometer has been near zero. Bees were 
placed in winter quarters the last week 
in November after a wonderful flight day 
on the 23rd. ' 
eae ee eres 
¥ 
4 Retail Honey Sales Have Been Good. Y 
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There was a rush of honey to market in 
small lots on the last week in October. 
This was in anticipation of winter and 
was expected. Many country people make 
a motor trip to the cities before winter 
and bring honey in with them. Since then 
and during the whole month of November 
sales in a wholesale way have been pretty 
nearly at a standstill but retail sales have 
been good. The stocks that are held are 
mostly in the hands of producers who ex- 
pect to hold until after the first of the 
year. 

We have been working on crop reports 
for the past two weeks and have never 
had so many reports from beginners who 
had no crop to harvest. This was due in 
many cases to queenlessness, in others to 
late deliveries of packages and also to ig- 
norance of the elementary rules of han- 
dling. 

One man writes: “I ordered my pack- 
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ages for April and received them on June 
15. Part of them were half dead upon ar- 
rival and some queens were also dead. | 
hived them then and after the queenright 
ones had some brood I removed some 
brood and gave it to the queenless ones in 
order that they might rear queens.” He 
wondered why he had no honey to extract. 
Next spring I suppose he will wonder why 
they did not live through the winter. 

A number of beekeepers in the dry part 
of the province are debating now whether 
to pay for the containers they bought on 
credit or the package they also 
bought on credit. There is not cash enough 
to do both. 

The new prices on queens for next year 
lead me to think that we can be prepared 
for more and more of these failures be- 
cause the high price of queens makes 
these beginners hesitate to buy and it also 
makes the shippers hesitate to replace. 
There is no time to hesitate when pack 
age bees are queenless. 

The new rules prohibiting the return of 
empty packages has brought a smile to 
the faces of the express people here and 
the result will be that few package bees 
will come in by truck next vear. On a 
visit to the express office here last week 
it was the first announcement that the 
manager made when I came in. He had 
the order framed on the wall beside his 
desk.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


bees 


eee 

TEXAS.—-The weather during Novem 
ber induced the bees to produce a large 
amount of brood and because of rain and 
cloudy weather the bees put up no extra 
stores. This means that in many localities 
a considerable amount of stores was used 
in the rearing of brood. Broomweed, yel- 
low top, white brush, and numerous other 
late blooming plants did their part but 
the bees could not take advantage of the 
nectar flow because of the weather. Bee 
keepers should care for their colonies this 
winter and if equalization does not supply 
sufficient stores sugar syrup should be 
fed. With the rainfall which has been 
very general over much of Texas, there is 
little doubt but what a normal if not a 
large erop of honey will be made next 
spring. This one thing is certain: If the 
beekeeper is not ready ahead of time he 
can not expect a honey crop. 

Mr. Charles Engle, the well known bee- 
keeper of the north central states, visited 
the Apicultural Research Laboratory ear- 
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ly in the month. Mr. Engle has the right 
idea of migratory beekeeping as he does 
the migrating and never carries the bees 
but one way. He finds that he can put his 
bees in winter quarters in the North and 
then come to the South. Here during late 
fall he can buy bees and with little ex 
pense in early spring build them up. Then 
at the right time he converts his purchases 
into pound packages which he himself can 
transfer by truck to his vards in the 
North in about one-half of the time which 
is required by train, Thus he acquires his 
package bees and some queens at a very 
much lower cost than if he depended on 
purchasing bees and having them deliv 
ered to him in the North. From experi 
ments carried on by the beekeepers them 
selves it is doubtful if it will pay to move 
bees from the North to the South with the 
idea of taking them back again in the 
spring. Often the warm winter of the 
South is as detrimental to beekeeping as 
the below zero winters of the North. 
H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


COLORADO.~— May the New Year be 
happy one to all. May we be happy in ou: 
good health, our friendships, our families 
and our ability to serve mankind. May 
we also reecive our shure of the good 
things of life. 

Our bees are in first class condition for 
this season of the vear. Winter has scares 
ly visited us us vet, even though one © 
two nights have hovered near the zero 
mark, The davs have been warm and th: 
bees have had frequent flights, and today, 
December 6, is no exeeption. It is sunny 
and warm; on ideal autumn day. It is 
one of those dozeus of beautiful days we 
have in the fall, that are a delight to any 
outdoor man and in particular to a bee 
keeper. It is perfect weather to finish up 
those odds and ends of outdoor work, re 
pairing fences, reorganizing the yards in 
orderly fashion, straightening up hives on 
more solid foundations, replacing equip 
ment in need of repair and a dozen other 


odd jobs. 
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Our Greatest Need Is for About Four or ¥ 
Five Feet of Wet Snow on the Plains ¥ 

¥ 
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The moisture situation has not im 
proved materially in Colorado except that 
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there is generally a greater depth of snow 
in the mountains. Our greatest need is for 
about four or five feet of heavy wet snow 
on the plains in the farming sections. 
Water used for irrigation purposes is of 
little or no value in the average growth 
of sweet clover. This crop, growing wild, 
is of inestimable value to the beekeeper, 
but sweet clover is absolutely dependent 
on August rains for its start. In 1934 
there was no such rain in this section and 
consequently there was little or no growth 
of sweet clover this fall. In this respect, 
it will be well for the beekeepers in this 
section to have their bees in shape to se 
cure every possible drop of nectar from 
alfalfa if and when there is enough irri- 
gation water to make a good growth and 
bloom in 1935.—R. G. Riehmond, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 


KANSAS.—The year 1934 will be 
known in history as the vear of the most 
severe drouth and crop failure on record 
in the state of Kansas. This is the first 
time the northwestern part of Kansas has 
had a honey crop failure since beekeeping 
has been practiced as an industry in that 
region. What littie honey was produced 
this vear was in a very small localized 
area in the northwestern part of Doniphan 
County. Southeastern Kansas haa the 
shortest crop of honey that has been pro 


duced in manv venrs 


\t the present time indications are «ce 
cidedly improved over those of a year 
ugo. Perhaps the weather has turned and 
the evyele of more moist conditions will 
prevail in the future. The prospects for 
1935 in the eastern third of Kansas look 
rather bright for a honey crop during the 
coming season. The moisture conditions 
are decidedly improved, and eraeks in the 
soil at Manhattan have been closed for 
the first time in two vears by much need 
ed rain. Rainfall in November was above 
normal, and at the end of the month the 
weather turned cold and several snow 
storms occurred in the eastern part of the 
state. Evaporation conditions have been 
low due to the fact that there have been 
no strong winds and that the surface soil 
has been frozen, 


The optimism of the beekeepers of the 
state is good. The majority of the large: 
beekeepers have maintained their apiaries 
at full colony strength during the adversi 
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conditions of the past season, and at pres 
ent have enough food with the colonies to 
carry them into the spring, or until the 
next major honey flow. Some of these lar 
ger beekeepers plan to feed extensively 
in the spring. Many of these beekeepers, 
if conditions are right, plan to replace 
their losses and make increase by colony 
division and requeening during the month 
of April. Other bhekeepers will depend 
upon natural swarms to make their in 
crease, which wil! come during the month 
of May and early June. 

Plans are being made for a beekeepers’ 
program at the Kansas State College dur 
ing Farm and Home Week, which will be 
from February 5 to 8, 1935. A one-day bee 
keepers’ program is planned for February 
7. Topics of interest to beekeepers will 
be presented at this meeting. —R. L. Par 
ker, Manhattan, Kansas. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
all safely gathered in and the result of 
the beekeeper’s year definitely tabulated 
as far as is possible with the returns avail 


Honey is now 


able. Okanagan, Shuswap and Thompson 
Valleys head the list for quantity. Over 
6000 hives gave a crop of 610,050 pounds 
of honey, making over 100 pounds average 
per colony. Next on the list comes the 
Kootenays with 864 pounds. Then the 
Lower Fraser with over 61 pounds; Cen 
tral Interior, 50 pounds; Upper 
and Chilliwack with 4344; and Vancouver 
Island and with 41 


Vancouver ran a_close 


Frase! 
adjacent islands 
pounds. Greate! 
seventh with 39% pounds. 

The estimated crop altogether of Brit 
ish Columbia is over one and a half mil 
lion pounds, but as this figure is compiled 
from information actually on hand, it nat 
urally follows that it would be consider 
ably augmented if every individual bee- 
keeper sent in his or her report. Unfor 
tunately the beekeepers in one part of 
the province have no knowledge of those 
in other parts, and it is only when the 
annual estimate is compiled that one 
knows the “high lights.” The only infor- 
mation we have is gleaned from oceasion 
al articles in the daily papers, one here 
and one there. 

Vancouver Island is primarily a land of 
small farms. From 5 to 20 acre poultry 
farms, the same sized fruit farms, cows, 
goats, and rabbits. But with the excep 
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tion of the largest poultry and dairy farms 
whieh are highly developed and well es- 
tablished, the large number of others vary 
in their occupations, due to market prices 
and demand, ete. But the beekeeper who 
starts with perhaps one or two hives of 
bees very rarely gives that up, but nearly 
always goes on inereasing his apiary and 
his knowledge, firing his neighbor with 
his enthusiasm for bees and gradually the 
whole neighborhood. In this way beekeep 
ing is inereasing by leaps and bounds, and 
in my own district alone I am constantly 
being asked for information and help with 
newly acquired colonies. So it seems that 
everything comes and goes, but when bee 
keeping comes it stayvs.—F. A. Greenwood, 
Victoria, B. C. 


NEBRASKA.—Gentle fall rains that 
soaked into the soil and the prolonged In 
dian summer following the rains did much 
to revive parched and dried pastures in 
our state. Alfalfa and clover plants were 
greatly benefited, too. Killing frost came 
to our locality on October 27, which is 
two to three weeks later than usual. This 
gave the bees an opportunity to take ad 
vantage of a scant flow of nectar. 

We do not want an open winter again 
this year. Though we much prefer ow 
moisture without the cold and hardships, 
we usually can not receive one without 
the other. Even the unfortunates pinched 
by winter’s cold would be better off in the 
long run if we have a real winter with 
plenty of moisture and we can get back 
to somewhere near normal again. 

Demand for honey continues unusually 
brisk with advance prices. And while we 
want and need higher prices than that of 
the past few vears, it is hoped that prices 
will not go too unreasonably high. For 
when that occurs people turn to substi 
tutes and much of our hard-fought battle 
to inerease honey consumption may be 
wasted. 

It is interesting and pleasing to note 
how honey is being featured in leading 
magazines, cooking schools and newspa 
pers throughout the country. In a Decem 
ber issue of one leading woman’s maga 
zine, two receipes out of twenty-nine can 
featured splendid 
average and a nice boost for honey. 

We understand that some of the bakers 
as “Honey 


dy recipes honey—a 


are using a product known 
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Molasses,” which is nothing more or less 
than pure honey heated at 115 degrees for 
72 hours or longer. 

Our state beekeepers’ meeting will be 
held at Lincoln on January 8 and 9. Mr. 
O. S. Bare has charge of the program 
preparation and a fine, instructive pro- 
gram is promised those attending. 

The attitude of grocers in general has 
greatly changed in regard to honey. Not 
so many years ago grocers were reluctant 
to give space to honey that the beekeeper 
was willing to leave on consignment—it 
moved too slowly and the grocers had lit- 
tle faith in it. Today these same mer- 
chants will actually telephone or 
for honey if the stock becomes low. They 
display prominently now instead of 
crowding it off underneath the counter. 
Some even go so far as to use electricity 
in the displaying and these are the mer- 
chants who sell the most. 

We sell much more honey upon doctors’ 
recommendations than in past years. If 
more doctors will really accept honey and 
prescribe it for their patients it will do 
wonders for the consumption of honey. We 
beekeepers would have to get busy. And 
the trend seems to be heading that way. 

-Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 


come 


OREGON.—I believe that I am not 
overly enthusiastic when I say that the 
recent meeting of the Oregon State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, held in Portland, 
November 9 and 10, was one of the best 
we have had in recent years. There were 
nearly 50 beekeepers and their friends reg- 
istered at the meeting, which probably, is 
the largest attendance we have had for 
nearly five years. 

In addition to the usual routine of busi- 
ness, several things came up for consider- 
ation which, I believe, are worthy of spe- 
cial mention. One of these was the honey 
exhibit at the Pacific International Live- 
stock Show and at the State Fair. There 
was a feeling among the beekeepers pres 
ent that our exhibits in the last year or 
two have not been up to the high standard 
attained a few vears ago. It was the feel- 
ing of the committee reporting that a 
much closer co-operation was necessary be- 
tween the managers of the fairs and the 
Department of Fairs and Exhibits of the 
State Beekeepers’ Association. We believe 
that our Department of Fairs and Exhib- 
its will be able to work out these prob- 
lems, but we need the full co-operation of 
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the beekeepers of the state in maintain 
ing a good exhibit, as well as the full co- 
operation of the fair management. 

The matter of a national or state code 
for honey was considered briefly but it 
seemed to be the consensus of the meeting 
that nothing at the present could be done 
along that line. 

We were pleased to have Mr. Frank E. 
Todd, of the Pacific States Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Davis, California, with us. 
Mr. Todd reviewed the past work of this 
experiment station and mentioned some of 
the projects which they anticipate taking 
up in the future. 

The recent honey cost survey which was 
carried on jointly by the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station and the Federal Station at 
Davis, California, is probably the most 
exhaustive study of honey costs that has 
ever been made. Although these cost 
studies have not yet appeared in final bul 
letin form, the preliminary reports which 
have gone out have attracted nation-wide 
attention. It is hoped that the final bulle 
tin will be available this coming spring. 
Mr. Todd also called attention to the out- 
standing work done jointly between the 
Federal Station at Davis and the Califor 
nia Experiment Station on the economic 
phases of the bee industry and marketing 
of honey. This work has also attracted na 
tion-wide attention. 

After an open discussion of possibie fu 
ture projects to be undertaken by the Ore 
gon State Experiment Station and the 
Federal Station at Davis, it seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion that a rather 
exhaustive study of the honey flora of the 
state, involving also a study of polliniza 
tion and spray poisoning, should be under 
taken. 

Probably the outstanding and most defi 
nite progressive step taken was the move 
ment to establish honey grades and 
standard containers. Our state law pro- 
vides the necessary machinery whereby 
the State Department of Agriculture may, 
after a publie hearing, establish such 
grades and standards. As an outcome of 
our association meeting, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture called such a hearing 
at 10 o’elock Saturday, December 1, Port 
land, Oregon, to which everyone interest 
ed in the marketing of honey was invited. 

The officers of the Oregon State Bee 
keepers’ Association elected for the ensu- 
ing year were: President, George W. 
Neckles, Talent; vice-president, S. D. Wil- 
liams, Portland; secretary-treasurer, H. A. 
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Seullen, Corvallis. The next annual meet 
ing will be held at Medford. 

Abundant rains during the month of 
November have assured us of an ample 
supply of snow in the mountains, which 
means plenty of moisture for next year. 
Bees have apparently gone into the winter 
in good condition, although rainy weather 
has prevented the west-side beekeepers 
from getting their bees properly prepared 
for winter. Honey seems to be moving in 
a fair way with the probability that there 
will be little or none left.-—H. A. Seullen, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


eee 
ONTARIO.— The month of Novembe 


here in Ontario was milder than usual, 
much milder than the same period a year 
ago. Bees had a good flight on the 23rd of 
that month. A vear ago our bees did not 
fly from October 20 until late the follow 
ing Mareh. The last week of Novembe 
was wet and mild with little sunshine, but 
December has been colder with three days 
of zero weather to date, December 11. We 
have had practically no snow locally as 
yet, but yesterday when on a hunting trip 
near Lake Erie, we were surprised to find 
about six inches of snow in a locality 50 
miles south of us. 

The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee 
keepers’ Association was held during the 
last three days of Novémber and was well 
attended. Interest was keen throughout 
the sessions and as predicted in the last 
issue of this journal, the honey contain 
er question was a live issue. Our associa 
tion members were quite generally in fa 
vor of reducing the five-pound and two 
and-a-half-pound gross weight pails to 
four pounds and two pounds respectively, 
net weight. Many wished to increase the 
tenpound gross weight pail to ten pounds 
net, and these ideas were incorporated in 
a resolution asking the federal govern 
ment to bring in legislation making these 
three sizes of honey containers standard 
If that is done, all will have to, use these 
containers regardless of their own person 
al views or wishes. Personally I prefer to 
leave containers as they are, but in view 
of the fact that chain stores are now 
largely featuring these pails of reduced 
poundage, the majority felt that for busi 
ness reasons we had better fall in line 
with the cooperative and other honey han 
dlers who are using these sizes. 

If I am correct, the ten-pound gross 
weight pail has been reduced by these 
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same firms to eight pounds net weight, 
and it seems to me that while they were 
reducing the two smaller sized containers, 
that for the sake of uniformity we should 
have done likewise and not have asked 
for a ten-pound net weight pail. Of course, 
we are not sure that these changes asked 
for will be granted in the immediate fu- 
ture. The present government has but one 
more session to be held before a general 
election. This session is sure to be loaded 
up with urgent business. I will make the 
guess that nothing will be done for a year 
at least. Possibly by that time some mi- 
nor suggestions may be considered in the 
way of an amendment to the resolution 
as passed at the meeting this year. 

As usual the disease question was a live 
issue. Owing to action of the new govern- 
ment in discharging all inspectors last 
fall, possibly the question was a bit more 
acute than it has been for many years. 

The Hon. Duncan Marshall, Minister of 
Agriculture for the province, addressed 
the meeting at an evening session, and | 
think that his short talk quite dispelled 
all the fearsome rumors that had been cir 
culated, to the effect that the industry 
would be left without protection in way 
of inspeetors and that the government 
looked upon beekeeping as a small thing 
not worthy of consideration. Briefly the 
Minister’s remarks might be paraphrased 
as follows: “As a reasonable man, I am 
prepared to meet a committee of reason 
able men appointed by your association 
and with them discuss all matters pertain 
ing to the needs of your industry. And | 
am prepared as a reasonable man dealing 
with reasonable people to grant all the 
protections and assistance to your indus 
try than can reasonably be expected.” 
This promise made before a large gather 
ing of representative beekeepers is about 
as much as we could expect or ask for, so 
criticism is now out of order, at least un 
til we see how this promise will be ear 
ried out. 

Possibly too much noise was heard 
about the damage to beekeeping that was 
supposed to have been done by the dis 
missal of inspectors last fall or late sum- 
mer. As a matter of fact, about all funds 
available for the season had been used up 
and while some cases of foulbrood may 
have been neglected by reason of there 
being no inspectors, vet that always hap- 
pens more or less even when inspectors 
are on the job._.J. L. Byer, Markham, On 
tario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A Rubber-Tired Wheelbarrow 
The accompanying picture of my home 
apiary rubber-tired wheelbar 
row. | got this idea from January, 1933, 


shows my 


number of Gleanings. The wheel is an old 
Ford wheel 


with tire. A dozen bolts hold 








The rubber tire prevents jolting and lessens 
danger of being stung while moving bees. 
it together and yet it is rigid, because of 
the iron braces. A heavy load can be car 
ried with ease, because it is well balanced. 
When hauling a hive of bees without the 
use of an entrance sereen there is not 
much danger of getting stung. The soft 
cushion of the pneumatic tire absorbs all 
rough places in 
handy for general use. If vou are interest 


a bee vard. I also find if 


ed in making one, read page 559, Septem 
ber, 1932, Gleanings.—Frank Derrenhack 
Jr., Wealthia, Virginia. 





Loss of Virgin Queens 

Our worst trouble this past season was 
losing queens. We did not know the colo 
nies were queenless until it was too late 
to requeen, so all we could do was to unite 
with queenright 
colonies. It appeared at first as though the 
birds took the virgin queens when they 
went on their mating trip, but I wonder 
if the loss of the queens was not due to 


the queenless colonies 


the intense heat. 
Paul, Nebraska. 


Miss Ethel Strayer, St. 





Wanted—Expert Bee Breeders 
On page 607 of the October Gleanings 
is a interesting article by R. O. 
Dodge of Portland, Oregon, on the sub- 
ject of Cyprian bees and their production 


very 


as compared with others. Mr. Dodge sug 
gests that it would be possible to produce 
a very superior strain of bees by the 
proper crossing of Cyprians with some 
other race of bees and I agree with him 
except that I do not believe that a bee 
ean be produced that will be superior in 
all climates, all localities and in all kinds 
of flora. We breed cattle, hogs, chickens, 
grains, fruit, vegetables, 
purposes and for 

and why not bees? 


ete., for special 
certain characteristics 
The attention of bee 
breeders seems to be centered on Italians, 
with particular stress on bands, color, gen 
tleness, beauty, etc., with an occasional 
breeder who claims large honey produce 
tion for his bees. Is it possible to breed a 
strain of bees, of any race, superior in 
honey gathering, that will fit all loeali 
ties, with the many variations of climat« 
and flora? A bee that will thrive and give 
a big honey production in the plains of 
Kansas may be a failure in the mountains 
of east Tennessee. The climate and flora 
in one section of our great country is very 
different than it is in other sections. Is it 
that 
races or strains of bees are better adapted 


not reasonable to assume eertain 
to certain eonditions of climate and flora 


and will be more productive in certain 
When I 
settlers in our moun 
tains kept the old black strain of bees in 
and it 


astonishing to see the big tubs of honey 


sections than in others? was a 


voungster the old 
sections of “hollow gums,” was 
sometimes produced by these quarrelsome, 
fighting black bees, in their crude equip 
ment. The Italians have many good.quali 
ties but do they produce as much honey as 
the blacks? There is a big field for the 
breeder who will dig into this problem and 
try to produce special strains of bees to 
fit special conditions of climate and flora, 
and especially to produce a bee that is 


ahead of all other breeds in_ bringing 
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home the honey.—E. F. Buffat, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 





Another Honey-Fed Baby 

Our family doctor not knowing the 
great value of honey, recommended Karo 
syrup for our 8%4-pound baby boy. The 
baby was bottle fed. We told him we be- 
lieved honey would be superior to Karo 
syrup. He then advised us to use honey. 
Our formula was: One pint of water, one 














A happy, healthy, honey-fed child. 


pint of rich goat’s milk, 14% tablespoons 
of extracted clover honey—all brought 
toa good boil. At the end of three months 
the baby weighed 17 pounds. At this age 
we discontinued boiling the milk, but con- 
tinued the use of honey, and used less wa- 
ter and more milk. This picture was taken 
at the age of 6 months when he weighed 
23 lbs. At the end of 12 months he weigh- 
ed 26% pounds. Owing to the fact that 
honey is a mild laxative, at times it was 
necessary for us to inerease the quantity 
of honey, and at other times we decreased 
the amount. In case one finds this for 
mula too much of a laxative, it would be 
advisable to use less honey. By the ap 
pearance of this picture, one can judge 
the suecess of honey as a baby food. 

John Burghardt, Grand Island, Nebraska. 
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No Winter Losses in Ten Years 

I have wintered my bees out of doors 
the past ten years, and have not lost a 
colony in that time. My frames are 10 
inches by 16 inches inside, 10-frame hives. 
Fifty pounds net of honey gives them 
plenty to carry them through winter and 
spring. When packing them for winter | 
use burlap cloth over the frames, place 
an empty hive body on top, and put a bag 
of dry leaves or straw in the upper hive, 
then the cover. We have acres of golden- 
rod and asters that keep up brood rearing 
until late fall. Colonies go into winter 
with plenty of young bees. Hives are shel- 
tered from west and northwest winds by 
a henhouse.—C. M. Woolver, Richfield 
Springs, New York. 





Glass Gate for Filling Jars 
When jars are to be filled with honey 
from a five-gallon can a piece of plate 
glass, such as a section of a discarded 
windshield, cut four or five inches square, 
serves well. When using, place the glass 














The glass gate in use, held over, the opening in 

the can and slid up or down as desired to regu 

late the flow. Rounded edge of the glass should 
be at the bottom. 
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over the opening and hold it in place with 
the right hand while the can is laid over 
on its side with the left. Then simply slide 
the glass up to fill the jar, and down to 
shut off the flow. The honey should be at 














The glass gate, shown in the operator’s left 
hand, ready for use. 


ordinary temperature, not hot, as that 
makes it too thin. Have the jars close at 
hand ready for use. The rounded edge of 
the glass should be used.—-W. H. Hun, 
Vienna, Virginia. 





Brood Disease in Great Britain 
L know that it is customary in the Unit 
ed States not to regard very seriously 
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beekeeping activities in this country, and 
to some extent this may be justified, for 
eonditions of climate and flora, to say 
nothing of density of population, can 
never allow honey production on the vast 
seale practiced in North America. 

At the same time production is grow- 
ing steadily, marketing is emerging from 
the dark ages, and prime home-produeced 
honey, particularly that of a speciality 
nature, commands a price calculated to 
make the mouth of an overseas producer 
water freely. 

We have, however, been up against dif 
ficulties engendered by disease, which 
have greatly hampered the development 
of the industry. Of these, Acarine (Tsle 
of Wight disease) which swept the coun 
try for 25 years, must be given first place, 
for it rendered beekeeping practically im 
possible in many districts until the dis 
covery of the cure which bears the name 
of its author, Mr. Frow. That disease is, 
thanks to him, no longer a menace and in 
careful hands the cure is specific. 

We are now facing the problem of brood 
disease which has proved with us very dif 
ficult of elimination, owing to the »umber 
of small, unregistered and uncontrolled 
producers, many of whom still use the old 
form of skep or soap box hive. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and the 
beekeepers themselves have jointly pro- 
vided a fund to cover three vears’ ce 
search into the subject, and the resourees 
of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
have been placed at the disposal of the 
hacteriologist appointed to conduct the 
investigation into the incidence, causal 
agents and control of brood diseases. 

The research is in the hands of Dr. H. 
L. A. Tarr, Ph.D., of the British Colum 
bia and MeGill Universities, who has for 
some time past heen carrying out bio 
chemical investigations under Sir F. E. 
Hopkins at Cambridge, and his work will 
deserve the utmost good will of heekeep 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The first fruits of the investigation now 
appear in the form of a pamphlet trans 
scribing the papers read at a conferenes 
at Rothamsted at which most of the au 
thorities on the subject in these Islands 
were present. The papers review our pres 
ent state of knowledge from a variety of 
angles and include a historieal survey of 
the subject and a report on the applica 
tion of legislation to brood disease as ap 
plied in Switzerland. 
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The discussion following the papers at 
the conference to indicate that 
there is still a considerable tendency to 
prefer “treatment” to complete elimina- 


seemed 
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tion of the infection by fire, and possibly 
this may account for the continued growth 
of brood Charles Prior, 
Chesham Bucks, England. 


disease here. 





TO ALL SHIPPERS AND LICENSEES UNDER 
THE MARKETING AGREEMENT AND LI- 
CENSE FOR SHIPPERS OF PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS PRODUCED IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 


This communication is an official notice to 
you of a schedule of minimum prices for pack 
age bees, nuclei and queens now effective, and 
it is suggested that you read carefully this no 


tice and the attached Exhibit A, said schedule 
of prices. 
You are hereby informed that Section I of 


Article Ill of the aforesaid Marketing Agree 
ment and Section 1 of Article Il of the afore 


said License provide that ‘‘the Control Com 
mitee shall establish, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary, a schedule of prices which 


shall be the minimum prices at which all ship 
pers and licensees shall sell, or offer for sale, 
package bees, nuclei and/or queens following 
the effective date thereof, and said schedule of 
prices shall remain in effect until altered, 
amended or cancelled by the Secretary or by 
the Committee with the approval of the Secre 
tary. 


You are also informed that on November 2, 
1934, at a lawfully called meeting of the Con 
trol Committee, offcially acting as such under 


the aforesaid Marketing Agreement and License, 
said Control Committee passed a_ resolution 
adopting a schedule of minimum prices for pack 
nuclei and queens, which schedule of 
minimum prices is hereto attached and desig 
nated ‘*Exhibit A—Minimum, Prices under 
the Marketing Agreement and License for Pack 
age Bees and Queens.’’ You are further inform 
ed that the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, on the first (1st) day of Decem 
ber, 1934, officially approved said schedule of 
minimum preies to become effective immedi- 
ately. 

You are hereby notified that every shipper of 
package bees, nuclei and/or queens in the 
United States. whether a signer of said Mar 
keting Agreement or not, is legally bound under 
said License to observe said schedule of mini 
mum prices: and that a failure so to do will 
constitute a violation of a Federal Law known 


age bees, 


as 


as the Agricultural Adjustment Act 

It is believed that a faithful observance of 
this schedule of prices, in the transaction of 
business, will result in great benefit to the 
package bee industry. as well as to ench and 


every individual shipper in that industry. Your 
co-operation. therefore, in making this schedule 
of prices effective immediately will be greatly 
appreciated Very truly yours 
M. ROBINSON 
Managing Director 


EXHIBIT A—-MINIMUM PRICES FOR MAR 
KETING AGREEMENT AND LICENSE FOR 
SHIPPERS OF PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
‘Approved December 1. 1934) 

Section 1. Minimum Prices. Minimum 
for package bees, nuclei, and queens are hereby 
established by the Control Committee pursuant 
to Article TIT of the Marketing Agreement and 
pursuant to Article II of the License for Ship 
pers of Package Bees and Queens produced in 


prices 


the United States: and such minimum prices 
until changed, shall be as follows 


1. The price of queens shipped or delivered 
from November 1 to May 31 shail not be 
than seventy-five (75) cents each, postpaid; 
the price of queens shipped or delivered 
June 1 to October 31° shall not be than 
fifty (50) cents each, postpaid. The price of 
each purely mated queen shall not be less than 
double the price of each queen, postpaid. 

2. The price of each package of bees with one 
queen, shipped or delivered from November 1 
to May 31 shall not be than the following 
prices 

(a) 


less 
and 
from 


less 


less 


pounds of bees net, express 
collect, $2.45 each; and for three (3) pounds 
of bees net, express collect, $3.15 each. For 
each additional pound of added to such 
2-pound and 3-pound packages, not than 
(70) cents additional. 

3. The price of each 
one queen, shipped or delivered 
to October 31 shall not be 
lowing prices 


For two (2) 


bees 


less 


with 
June 1 
the fol 


package of bees 
from 
than 


less 


(a) For two (2) pounds of bees net, express 
collect, $1.95 each; and for three (3) pounds 
of bees net, express collect, $2.55 each. For 
each additional pound of bees added to such 
2-pound and &%-pound packages, not less than 
sixty (60) cents additional. 

4. When packages of bees mentioned in the 


above sub-sections 2 and 3 are sold without 


queens, the price of such queenless packages 
shall not be less than the minimum prices spe 
cified in sub-sections 2 and 3 after deducting 
the minimum prices for queens specified in sub 
section 1 of this exhibit. 


5. When packages of bees with queens are 
shipped by parcel post, the shipper shall 
charge the purchaser postage and ten (10) 


cents per package above the prices scheduled 
in the above sub-sections 2 and 3 

6. The prices of nuclei with one comb. two 
(2) pounds of bees net, and one queen shipped 
or delivered from November 1 to May 31, shall 
not be less than $2.85 each, express collect 
and the prices of such nuclei containing three 
(3) pounds of bees net shall not be less than 
$3.55 each, express collect. The prices for each 
additional comb added to any such nucleus shall 
not be less than forty (40) cents additional to 
the prices specified in this sub-section for each 
2-pound and each 3-pound nucleus; and the 
prices for each additional pound of bees in each 
such nucleus shall not be less than seventy (70) 
cents additional to the prices for such 2-pound 
and 3-pound nuclei specified in this sube-see 
tion. 

7. The prices of nuclei with one comb 
(2) pounds of bees net, and one queen shipped 
or delivered from June 1 to October 31. shall 
not be less than $2.35 each. express collect 
and the prices of such nuclei containing three 
(3) pounds of bees net, shall not be less than 
$2.95 each, express collect. The .prices for each 
additional comb added to any such nucleus shall 


two 


not be less than forty (40) cents additional 
to the prices specified in this sub-section for 
each 2-pound and each 3-pound nucleus; and 
the prices for each additional pound of bees 


in each such nucleus shall be not less than sixty 
(60) cents additional to the prices for such 2 
pound and 3-pound nuclei specified in this sub 
section 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Since undertaking the writing of 
“Talks to Beginners” a few months ago | 
have had the feeling that the Talks have 
been somewhat formal and stilted, and 
that perhaps they have not been getting 
across to you readers. | want to make 
these Talks 
helpful. I want to use understandable lan 
guage. If | 
stood please write me at once. I'll try to 


informal, interesting and 


fail to make myself unde) 


feel as though I were talking to each of 
My object 
all of vou to succeed in beekeeping. | 
shall look forward with pleasure to our 


you face to face. is to help 


monthly visits. 

I ean well remember my first real in 
troduction to the honey bees. It occurred 
one Sunday afternoon 
friend and I were fooling around in the 


while my boy 
home apiary of The A. I. Root Company. 


It was early in when the 
grapes were ripe. Each hive in the apiary 


had a grape vine along side to furnish 


September, 


some shade. Of course, we were not steal 
ing grapes. We were simply taking them. 
Apparently the objected. One of 
them stung me below the eve and in less 
than half an hour my eye 
completely shut. I was a sight. I had a 
date with my girl friend that evening. | 
did not show up at the appointed time. 
She called up to know what had happen 
ed. When I explained my predicament she 
insisted that I call regardless of my dis 
torted appearance. I did venture out after 
dark that evening. 


bees 


was swollen 


“Bee Fever” 

Every beekeeper becomes infected with 
what is known as “bee fever.” Beginners 
are especially susceptible to it. The symp 
toms are easily diagnosed. The victims of 
this malady start talking incessantly 
about bees. They read every book that 
they can lay their hands on. They visit 
heekeepers and sit talking until the small 
hours of the morning. There really is no 
permanent cure for this disease but it 
ean be relieved somewhat by getting some 
bees and working with them. 

“Bee fever” did not attack me until | 
began working with bees, but when it did 
get me I had an awful ease of it. I actually 
became so fascinated with bee work that 
I would searcely take enough time out to 


eat. That is 
permit bee 


a fact. At present I do not 
work to interfere with my 
meals, but I still have the “bee fever,” 
and | 
live. 


suppose I’ll have it as long as I 
£ 


Beginners Necessary 

Occasionally I meet a veteran or com 
mercial beekeeper who has little use for 
beginners. Some commercial men seem to 
think the beginners will take away some 
of their business or chisel in on their ae 
tivities. In my opinion we need more in 
Thev 
talk honey and bees to their friends, also 
to the their churches and 
lodges and thus the community becomes 


telligent, enthusiastic beginners. 


members of 


more honey-minded. Enthusiastic begin 
ners are a decided asset to the heekeep 
ing industry. 

Now, I realize I am talking to those who 
already have made a start in beekeeping, 
also to those who are planning to start 
this coming spring. 

Beginners Who Have Bees 

To vou who have some bees may I sug- 
gest that vou spend your spare time dur- 
ing these winter months reading good bee 
books and bee journals. If you have an 
opportunity to attend bee meetings by all 
means do so. You thus have the opportun 
ity of becoming acquainted with other 
beekeepers. You will learn something from 
them. 

If you are located in the northern Unit 
ed States or Canada your bees require no 
special attention during this month. I am 
assuming each colony is supplied with 
ample stores and protection against the 
cold weather. Once in a while an ice storm 
may clog the entrances of hives. As a 
rule, however, if the hives are facing east 
or south, the sun will melt the ice away 
from the entrances. It does no harm to 
make sure the hive entrances are open. 

You beginners who have honey to sell 
can doubtless dispose of it locally with 
out much effort. This journal contains 
many helpful hints on selling honey. 

Beginners Starting Next Spring 

To those of you who are looking for 
ward to beginning with bees next spring 
I suggest that vou send to a manufacturer 
of bee supplies for a bee supply catalog, 

(Continued on page 60,) 
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From Foreign Lands 


W. J. NOLAN 





That beekeeper would be bold, indeed, 
who would claim to know all the habits 
of the empire which he attempts to con- 
trol. Year by year this is proven by the 
uncovering of new bits of knowledge re- 
garding familiar behavior by the honey- 
bee. Thus, the scrupulous cleanliness of 
the bee about its own body and the hive 
has long been the subject of comment by 
heekeeping writers. Nevertheless, the way 
in which is attained has 
not been thoroughly understood. Walter 
Beecken recently published an interesting 
study on the subjeet in the Archiv fiir 
Bienenkunde, a journal which should be 


this cleanliness 


aceessible to all bee students familiar with 


the German language. 


Beecken points out that the honeybee, 
in eontrast with many other insects, 
cleans its body with its legs and not with 
its mouth parts. Each pair of legs has its 
own modifications which are of use in the 


cleaning process. Thus, the front pair is 


equipped with an antenna cleaner on each 
metatarsus and with a spine on each tibia. 
The middle pair also has a spine at the 
end of each tibia, while the hind legs bear 
rows of spines. In addition all the legs 
bear hairs which aid in cleaning. 


seecken that, in 
self, the bee begins in the head region and 
then works backwards. He states that, in 
general, foreign material removed by the 
front or by 


reports cleaning it 


the middle pair of legs is 
passed on back to the next pair so that it 
is finally kicked off by the hind legs. For 
example, the head and its appendages are 
cleaned by the front legs. The dirt col 
leeted by any front leg is passed back to 
the middle leg of the corresponding side. 
These legs are then freed of their aceu- 
mulation by drawing them through the 
two metatarsi of the hind legs which are 
pressed together. The removal of the web 
of the wax moth larva forms an exception 
to this procedure in that the web is kick- 
ed off directly by the middle legs. The 
hind legs kick off any dirt which is trans 
ferred to them from the middle legs. 
Before the hive the worker 
cleans its antennae, and then its eyes, and 
sometimes its front legs. The antennae are 
cleaned by drawing them through the an 


leaving 


tenna cleaner on the front legs. This pro- 
cess is gone through even though the an- 
tennae are apparently clean. This clean- 
ing of the antennae is of practical biologi- 
cal significance since the antennae have 
such a great role in all the bee’s activi- 
ties. The compound eyes are cleaned by 
stretching the tarsi of the forelegs over 
the eves on the corresponding side, and 
then the head is turned to scrape off the 
dirt. Occasionally the middle legs are used 
instead. A special cleaning of the simple 
eyes was not observed. The maxillae are 
cleaned by wrapping the front tarsi about 
them. 

3eecken states that the back of the 
thorax and the union of the wing and 
thorax are not cleaned. The sides and un- 
derside of the thorax are cleaned by the 
tarsi of the middle legs. If the bee is on 
an upright wall, the middle and hind legs 
are used for holding on and the cleaning 
of the underside of the thorax is done by 
the front legs. Cleaning of the abdomen 
is accomplished by aid of the hind legs, 
although Beecken did not observe the dor- 
sal side being cleaned. If the wings are 
dirtied by some sticky substance, they 
are shaken sharply and are then laid flat 
on the abdomen for the hind legs to fin- 
ish the eleaning. Dust on the wings is 
given no special attention but appears to 
be merely blown off in flight. 


The queen occasionally cleans herself, 
but not completely, such action being lim- 
ited to cleaning antennae, eyes, and sides 
of thorax. The same is true of the drone, 
but, whereas the queen does not pass the 
dirt back to the third pair of legs, the 
drone does onee in a while. Beecken does 
not hold that the queen is cleaned con- 
stantly by the He points out 
that the queen scarcely ever comes in con 
tact with dirt. The workers, however, re- 
move the feces of the queen. The work- 
ers do not clean the drones. It is of in- 
terest that the worker cleans only one an- 
tenna at a time while the drone usually 
cleans both. Likewise, the worker re- 
striets itself to one operation at a time 
in eleaning other parts while the drone 
may be engaged in cleaning two parts 
simultaneously, although this is not a fast 
rule. 


workers. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Large Containers for Storing Honey 

Question What is the best material for 
large containers in which to heat or store 
honey where there will be no danger of the 
honey reacting with the metal so as to become 
discolored !—William C. Rugg, Massachusetts 
The best for large 
containers or storage tanks to hold honey 
metal. It 
siderably less than steel coated with téin 


Answer. material 


is galvanized sheet costs con 
and so far as the chemical action of honey 
on tin or zine is concerned the difference 
is only very slight, if any, but avoid 
lead coated metal. Years ago it was be 
lieved that honey should not be put into 
anything except tin, wood or glass. When 
the air is kept from the 


stored in galvanized metal or metal coat 


away honey 
ed with tin there is practically no chemi 
eal action. The honey stored in your ex 
tractor, if it is only a small quantity and 
turn dark 
whether in tin, glass or galvanized metal. 


exposed to the air, would 


Possibly the reaction might have been 


slightly more with the last named. Gal 
vanized used almost 
universally by heekeepers everywhere in 


storage tanks are 


the country. 


Proper Sized Food Chamber 

Question [ have four colonies packed in 
tarred paper cases filled with leaves, with the 
food chamber on three of them consisting of 
shallow supers, nine frames to a super, frames 
4% inches deep, and one with a deep super on 
it for a food chamber Do you think this 
enough packing to insure good wintering and 
brood rearing in spring ’—-Leslie V. Hickman 
lowa. 


Answer.—During ordinary springs, we 
believe that your food chambers will con 
tain enough honey to tide the bees over 
the spring period provided there is con 
siderable honey in the brood chamber in 
addition to that in the food 
Frequentiy, however, the weather is so 


chamber. 


unfavorable that the bees consume much 
more than they are able to gather during 
the spring and in some eases they con 
sume all the honey in a deep super used 
as a food chamber. The super containing 
the 5%-inech frame would be better in most 
holds 


you find that your shallow supers do not 


loealities sinee it more honey. If 
hold enough honey to carry your colonies 
through the spring, vou can staple two 
of them together and use standard frames 
in them. They can then be used either as 
supers, food chambers, or brood chambers. 


Wintering Bees in a Brooder House 

Question.—Would it be all right to put my 
ten colonies in an old brooder house for win 
ter!-——John Sloan, Michigan. 

Answer.—No. It would be better to 
leave the hives outside where they can 
have the bright 
days. The temperature in such a building 
would fluctuate practically the same as 


benefit of the sun on 


that outside, about the only advantage be 
Further 
would 


ing protection from the wind. 


more, on warm days many bees 


leave their hives in an attempt to make 
a cleansing flight and would not be able 
to get back on their hives. It would be 
much better to leave the bees where they 
are on their summer stands and pack them 
for the winter. 

Proper Distance of Windbreaks from Hives 

Question At what distance should the hives 
be located from the fence or windbreak!? Some 
of mine are two feet from the fence. This is 
a solid board fence, four feet high, and while 
it is good protection from the wind, the hives 
are in the shade in the afternoon Walter H 
Smith, Wisconsin 


Answer.—lIn the case of a 
fence, the wind swirls to the ground at 


solid board 


certain distances from the fence, depend 
ing upon the lay of surrounding land and 


buildings and the height of the fence. 
Beekeepers have noticed in such eases 


that a row of colonies at a certain dis 


tance from the fence winter poorly vea: 
after year, on account of the swirling of 
the wind, while nearer the fences 
winter This 
certain extent b) 


spacing the boards slightly apart so that 


hives 


or further away may well, 


can be remedied to a 


a strong wind does not create a partial 
vacuum just beyond the fenee. Theoret 
ically, the hives should be close to the 
fence on the north side and far enough 
away on the west and east sides to per 
mit the sun to shine on the hives during 
most of the day. A 
either of trees or a 


suitable windbreak, 


fence, is a distinet 
advantage in wintering bees. 


Hubam Sweet Clover 

Question I would like some information on 
Hubam sweet clover. About eight or ten years 
ago much was said about Hubam, but I notice 
the last few years nothing at all is being said 
through our bee journals about the plant. | 
would like to know why Guy Sumner, Colo 
rado. 

Answer.—Hubam clover is not as popu- 
lar as it once was. When it first came out 
about ten years ago, it was believed that 


it would supplant the regular biennial 
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white sweet clover because it would ma- 
ture in one season. It has been found since 
that the root system is not as extensive 
and therefore, does not enrich the soil to 
the extent the regular two-year grow- 
ing white sweet clover does. Probably the 
best authority on sweet clover in general 
is Professor Willard of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Hubam is a splendid honey plant. 
It will yield as much honey in one year 
as the biennial does in the second year. 
It is a rapid grower but it does not re- 
seed itself in most of the northern locali- 
ties. It has to be planted very early and 
cultivated a good deal like corn. It is 
a wonderful plant to grow in connection 
with the regular biennial variety. 
Coil for Honey Tank 

Question.—Please give me information on 
making a coil for heating honey. | plan on con 
necting a honey pump to a supply tank, and a 
copper coil to the pump, and run this coil into 
a tank of hot water. How many feet of copper 


tubing would it require to heat the honey to 
160 or even to 190°? At what speed should the 


pump run? Should the tubing be %” or %” in 
diameter /—Leo Erickson, Minnesota 
Answer.—It is very difficult to give 
definite answers, for so much depends on 
different conditions. About all you ean do 
is to cut and try. The amount of honey 
that a honey pump will deliver at a cer 
tain speed depends upon the thickness of 
the honey, the friction of the honey in 
the pipe on the outlet side, as for example 
the height to which you pump, or the num 
her of feet of coils in the hot water. It 
also depends upon whether the honey 
flows to the pump by gravity or whethe) 
the pump has to lift it several inches. Pre 
ferably, the honey should flow to the pump 
by gravity. Another uncertainty is the 
amount of heat, whether you ean keep 
the honey surrounding the honey coil at 
a certain given temperature. If the coil 
of cool honey keeps lowering the tempera 
ture of the water, that is another prob 
lem. Your plan is going to require a lot 
of fire. Assuming that the honey will be 
fed to the pump by gravity, that your 
honey is of average thickness and that a 
three-quarter pump is revolving at a speed 
of about 75 revolutions per minute, we 
would estimate that vou should have 25 
feet of coil to carry the honey through 
the hot water. It would be better to have 
more coil than vou need so that you ean 
control the temperature of the honey by 
controlling the temperature of the water. 
We suggest not less than 25 feet of pipe. 
We would recommend one inch pipe, or 
one size larger than the outlet to your 
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pump. There is one objection to this plan, 
and that is, that if the flow of honey 
through the pipe stops, the little that 
sticks to the inside of the pipe is likely to 
be caramelized, that is, overheated. You 
can overcome this objection by having an 
arrangement whereby you can draw the 
hot water off the minute the flow of honey 
stops. Do not heat the honey above 160°. 


Installing Package Bees 
Question What time would be the best in 
my locality to get in package bees? I lost two 
swarms this winter so far. Could) I get package 


bees and put them in on this honey with sue 
cess? How much time should | aliow tor the 


bees to reach me after being shipped. Are the 
golden Italians better than the three-banded ? 
Frank B. Keller, Illinois 


Answer.—As the seasons average, we 
think you will do well to install package 
bees around April 15 or soon after. Some 
scasons it might do as well if they were 
installed about the first of May, especially 
if you ‘depend chiefly upon sweet clover 
for your surplus honey, but as a rule, we 
think it will be better to have them a lit 
tle earlier. The time required in transit 
from the shipping point depends upon the 
connection and the distance. You can get 
rather accurate 
this by 


information regarding 
consulting your local express 
agent. Most beekeepers prefer the ordi 
nary three-banded leather-colored Ital 
ians. While some strains of golden Ital 
ians may be equally as good, as a rule 
beekeepers do not consider them quite as 
desirable for all purposes as the erdinary 
three-banded leather-colored Italians. 
Beekeepers with Stomach Trouble 
Question.—Does honey ever cause gas and 
sourness on one’s stomach? If not, why are 
there so many beekeepers and honey users with 
these troubles ?——-T. A. Myers, Missouri. 
Answer.—The accepted opinion among 
medical authorities is that honey does not 
cause gas or sourness in the stomach. This 
is because the honey does not require di- 
gestion, but is ready for assimilation im- 
mediately. The theory is that honey can 
not cause fermentation since it is absorb- 
ed so soon after being taken into the ali- 
mentary tract that it does not have time 
to ferment. Sugar, on the other hand, re 
quires digestion and, therefore, can not 
be absorbed quickly. We are wondering if 
the people you mention as having such 
troubles do not use considerable sugar in 
addition to honey. We suspect the trouble 
is caused by something else and not by 
honey in the eases vou mention. It would 
he well for those who are having such 
trouble to consult a good physician and 
diseover the souree of the trouble. 
(Continued on page 63.) 
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That Valdosta Convention 


The big convention talked about so 
much in the bee journals for months back 
From the 


standpoint of attendance and the numbe 


was surely a great success. 
of leading men that were present; from 
the standpoint of representation from the 
states North as well as South; from the 
standpoint of good will, harmony and en 
thusiasm, this meeting will easily outrank 
any other like event ever held in the his 
tory of beekeeping in this country. 

Valdosta is 
the weather during the week was fine. If 
there 
accompanied by snow and ice in the North 


The climate of ideal and 


had not been a severe cold spell, 


when beekeepers were starting to 


most z 


drive South for this convention, the at 
have been much 
Editor left 
and it 
more or less until Atlanta was reached, As 
there 
hundred present 


tendanee would 
When the Senior 
blizzard 


larger. 
home there 
continued 


was a raging 


it was, were between five and six 
all told, representing 30 
states and three provinces of Canada. The 
number of states represented and likewise 
the number of leading men who were at 
Valdosta greater than those at 


previous time or place. 


was any 

The program covering four different o1 
ganizations, taking in the leading minds 
went off like clock 
careful 


of the country work, 
thanks to the 


secretaries and the presiding officers of 


planning of the 
these various organizations. 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature 
of the convention was the prevailing good 
will and enthusiasm that was felt on ev 
ery side. It was clearly apparent that the 
South held out a welcoming hand to the 
North. The South is noted for 
tality, and Valdosta 
most royal good time. 


No small 


its hospi 
guve its guests a 


eredit for this is due to the 


untiring efforts on the part of Mr. Puett, 
the Seeretarv of the Southern Confer 


ence, and to Mr. Ashlev of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 
An inte 


was the 


esting part of the convention 


hall in which exhibits of bees, 


queens, bee supplies, and honeys of differ 


ent flavors and colors were on display. 


The South, and especially the states of 


Georgia and Florida, is noted for its 


wide variety of honeys from different 
sources. These honeys, together with those 
from other states, were pyramided at 


tractively and in some instances the hon 


ey in glass wus shown to very good ad 
vantage bv means of electric lights clev 
erly hidden within the pyramids. The ex 
hibit 


centel 


hall, conveniently located, was the 
of attraction between sessions. 

stated, the representation 
covered a wide area, from Quebee to Cali 
Manitoba to Florida. 
There was friendly rivalry between states, 


As already 


fornia and from 


cach state boosting its outstanding quali 


ties as characteristies. For instanee, a 


speaker from Georgia gave the impression 


that to get the most out of life, one 
must live in that wonderful state. An 
other speaker from Florida, in order not 


to be outdone, set forth the unusually de- 
that state 
and elimaxed his remarks by saying that 


sirable qualities of sunshine 
those who wished to go to heaven must go 
by way of Florida. 

The banquets and the negro melodies 
were especially enjoyed. It was a real 
treat to those of the North to hear 
hundred with their rich 
as “Down Upon the Su 


one of the 


one 
negroes voices 
sing such songs 
wanee,” and soloists with a 
deep bass voice brought down the house 
with a roar of applause. 

KE. G. 
of the second event on Wednesday evening 


LeStourgeon was the toastmaste: 


and he isa real “Guy” at that business. 
After the toasts and the entertainment 
furnished by negro talent, the Senior Ed 


itor of this journal and his wife were 
treated to a real surprise. The thing had 
heen brewing for months it seems. Nea 


the close of the program, the toastmaste 

introduced Mr. Hawkins, of the 
G. B. Lewis Company. In a little 
speech he presented to Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
beautiful silver 


Kenneth 
neat 
Root a service set which 
at a strategic moment was uncovered. Mr. 
Hawkins then went on to say that it was 
from Mr. 
friends not only at the ban 
from all the country. Mr. 
Root was so overcome, not to say flabber 


au token of love and respect 
Root’s many 
quet but ovel 
yasted, that he could hardly express him 
tried to the 


and the guests how 


elf, and in broken words 
tell the “postmaster” 
deeply he and his wife appreciated the 
courtesy. 

In all sincerity FE. R. 


a real compliment 


feels that it was 
to Gleanings as the 
gift came from competitors as well as old 


“Thank 


friends. Gleanings says, vou, 


friends, from all over the country.’ 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding 





HONEY FOR SALE 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar 
anteed, although strict references are required 





CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 





CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 


WHITE clover honey, comb and extracted. 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 





CHOICE elover in new 60's, case or carload. 
Wesley Johnston, Port Hope, Mich. 

BEST comb and extracted clover honey. Por- 
terholm Apiaries, Adrian, Michigan. 

550 CASES clover-basswood comb 
Charles Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Route 7 











honey 











FOR SALE 
Fayetteville, N 

MICHIGAN white extracted in 60's. M. H. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich 

FOR SALE Extracted honey ir 
Henry Hettel, Marine, Il 


Lesser 


Clover extracted. F. W 
\ 


60-lb. cans 


CLOVER extracted, new sixties, extra white, 
7e. T. R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
request. R. J 


85 cases comb honey. Prices on 
Williams, Attica, Ohio 
MICHIGAN extracted clover honey in = six 
ties. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 
CHOICE clover honey in 60's. Case, $9.00 
Sample. 10¢. Abel Totems, Owosso, Mich 
WHITE clover honey in 60's Money-back 
guarantee. Leslie A. Davis, Grover Hill, Ohio 


WilITE clover, light amber, or amber honey 
in 5, 10, and 60-lb. tins. Harry T. Gable, Romu 
lus, N. Y 





SEND for honey prices. Discount for quan 
tity orders. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


NEW crop clover extracted honey in new 
sixties. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 


~ WRITE me for prices and samples of honey. 
I can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind 


" WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 


prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona 


FANCY clover honey and all other grades, in 
60s; one can or a hundred. Finger Lakes Api 
aries, Homer, N { 





MICHIGAN finest white clover honey, in 60 
lb. cans, case or carload. Arthur Thayer & 
Sons, Freeland, Mich 

FOR SALE—New crop clover honey in 5-lb 
pails and 60-lb. cans, case or carload, Il. B 
(rable, Romulus, N. Y 


~ 1934 CROP clover honey. Comb in eight-case 
earriers. Faney, $3.50; No. 1, $3.00 per case 
Walter A. Wood, Naples, N. Y 

FANCY white comb, $3.25 case: No. 1 white, 


75; No. 2 white, or No. 1 amber, $2.25 
Howare Gre 


su 





white clover extracted, 7c. C. B. 
neva, N 1 


EXTRACTED white clover honey in 5-lb 
pails and 60-Ilb. cans. 1-lb. sample, 20¢; new 
crop; also comb honey. F. W. Summerfield 
(rrand Rapids, Ohio. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey. 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all s‘ze 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans, for 
$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and including fourth zone, for $2.00 a 
ean, Sample by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Extracted in new 60's. Light 


Sec: light amber, 7e. Merrill Bee & Honey Co 
Muncy, Pa 
FINEST white clover extracted honey, in 


new sixties, case or carload. L. S. Griggs, 711 
Avon St., Flint, Mich 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend honey, well rip 
ened, in new 60-lb. cans. Sample on request 
B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 


FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 7 
lb.: amber clover-goldenrod,. 6¢ All new six 
ties. E. G. Kyte, Westport, Pa 


EXTRA white clover-basswood honey in new 
60-Ib. cans, Te per Ib $f cans or over, 6% « 


\. A. French & Son, Theresa, N 


FIFTEEN tons, finest quality, northern New 
York clover-basswood honey Leroy C Keet 
1003 Leray Street, Watertown, N. Y 


40,000 LBS. extra white clover honey, in new 
60's, at 64ec per Ib. for the whole lot or 7 loc 
in small lots. C Freeman, Mesick, Mich 


FINEST white clover honey 
per case, 120 Ibs. Good amber honey, 
case, Sample, 15¢. Noah Bordner 


7000 POUNDS 
new cans and eases, Tee: 1500 pounds ambe 
fall bakers” grade. 6« Valley View Apiaries 
Savanna, Il 

CLOVER or buckwheat honey combs and 
60 Ibs... 5-Ib. ean 32-07 16-0z., 8-oz., 4-07 
bottles, from producers. J. H. Scarff & Son 
Box 536, Syracuse, N. Y¥ 


NEW crop clover honey. best quality, new 
60-lb. tins, in lots of 1 to 5, at Tee per Ib 
larger quantities, Te per Ib. It will please you 
W. D. Achord, Findlay, Ohio 

HOWDY’'S HONEY White, clover extracted 
in new sixtie Carlot or less. Also some amber 
Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. (Personal 
1200 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass.) 


n new 60's, $9 
$7.50 per 
Holgate, Ohio 


clover-basswood honey in 


FINEST Michigan clover honey New cans 
and cases. Did you notice that we fill our cans 
FULL, and that they are overweight’? E. I) 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar. Michigan 
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COMB honey, prices lower. N. B. Querin & 


Son, Bellevue, Oh.o 

WHITE clover, 60's, Te and Tee Ib. ¢ J. 
Baldridge. Kendaia, N. \ 

VERY fine quality clover honey. Riverside 
\piaries, Russell, [llinois 

FOR SALE—75.000 Ibs. extra fine clover 
honey. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Iil 


a 1934 crop packed in 
Dalton, N. Y 


FINE clover honey in sixties Tee per Tb. 
Sample, 15c¢. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoy Ohio 
AMBER comb, No. 1, $2.25: No. 2, $1.75 
also basswood extracted in 5 | 
Loucks, Springboro, Pa 


BASSWOOD hones 


new cans. Gelser Bros 


FANCY white comb, $3.25 case; No. 1, $2.75. 
Water white extracted, Howard 
Grimble, Holeomb, N. Y 


~ RASPBERRY-MILKWEED-CLOVER 


$9.00 case 


blend 


Michigan's most delicious table stock, produced 
only in selected areas. Packed, new cans and 
eases, 120 s. net: 1 case, $10.00: 5 or more 
$9.00. Ira D. Bartlett. East Jordan. Mich 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





NOTE—We 


"s financial 


will not 
responsi 


TAKE 


buyer 


BEEKEEPERS 


guarantee any honey 


bility and advise all beekeepers to | for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms, except when the 


buyer has thoroughly establ shed his credit 


with the sellers 





WANTED 60-Ib. 


White extracted honey in 


cans. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York 
WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Ind 
WANTED Dark grades of honey, also 200 
colonies of bees. Riverside Apiaries, Russell 


Illinois 
WANTED 

shipping point and price 

& Cookinham, In Los 


WANTED 
extracted 
Clover Blossom 


Carlots of honey, state 
Mail sampie 
Ange «. Calif 


quantity 
Bryant 


Carlots or less of white clover 
Mail price ind sample to 


Honev Co.. Columbus, Ohio 


honey 


WANTED Honey and beeswax seekeepe rs 
will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us, Please send sampies, state quantity 


Company 
Sixth St., 


ivailable and prices. California Honey 
Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W 
Angeles, Calitornia 


Los 








FOR SALE 
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SAVE money with a Rietsche foundation 





press. John Stegedirk, Hubbard, lowa. 
BARNES sawing machine with 4 saws and 
dado head. In fine condition. Price, $19.00 


Noah Bordner, Holgate. Ohio 
100 DRAWN combs, Hoffman, $25.00 100 
wired foundation $15.00: full colonies bees 


$5.00 guaranteed no disease. Gleanings 15 


volumes, $10.00 Dixie Beekeeper, complete 
file, $8.00: Beekeepers’ Item, 9 volumes, $4.00 
Ford roadster. 1926. $30.00: double-barreled 
shotgun, $12.00: cider mill, $10.00; bee books 
and other items. Will trade for honey or wax 
Callaway Apiaries, Norwood, Va 





BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 








advertised for 
guaran 
guaran 
and the 
stated in 


of bees. if 
must either be 
disease or if not so 


WHOLE 
sale in these columns, 
teed free from 
teed, the exact 
conditions of sale 


colonies 


condition of the bees 


must be clearly 


the advertisement: or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 


spector at time of sale 





60-ODD colonies, 
Guaranteed no 
Norwood, Va 

WINTERED Italian 
number. Order now. | mail queens every 
D. W. Howell, Shellman 

FOR SALE 
ment in A-1 


best offer honey or money 
Carrington Callaway 


disease 





each, any 
month 


queens, 75« 


Georgia 


500 colonies bees and ; equip 
guaranteed free from dis 
ense. W. M Mapleton, Ila 

MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN and 
queens Get in touch with us for your 1935 

Bolling Bee Co.. Bolling, Ala 

BEST Caucasian queens and package bees at 
new Code prices. Booking orders now for spring 
delivery. P. B. Skinner Bee Co Greenville 


condition 


Peacock 





bees 


needs 


Ala 

FOR 1935, Cancasian package bees nucle! 
ind queens. Can book your order without de 
posit for April, 1935, delivery at code prices 


Lewis & Tillery Bee Co... Greenville Alaba aa 


CHOICE Italian queens We 
Italian queens and will be pleased 
for next Our 2 vear as 
queen-breedet White Pine see Farms 
ton, Pa 

THREE-BANDED Italiar 
that are real honey 
work with, for 1935, at 
tion guaranteed o1 money 
mance Bee Company. George Elmo Curtis 
(rraham, North Carolina. 


specialize on 
to quote vou 

commercia 
Rock 





season 


bees and queens 
and gentle to 

prices. Satisfac 
returned Ala 

Mgr 


gatherers 
Code 


vou 





For extracted hon 
straw beehives G 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 
ey, old-fashioned round 
Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich 

ELECTRICAL comb honey cutting knives, un 
capping knives, # each with thermostat 
$14.00. Paul Krebs Fulton Ave Detroit. 
Michigan 


BEST quality — 


$10.00 


ROOO 


attractive prices 


bee ‘supplie js 


prompt shipment. [Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc 


Denver, Colo 
FOR SALE 
division boards and holders for 275 supers 


300 beeway comb-honey supers, 


Will 


accept cash, exchange on packages, bees, or ex 
tracted clover honey. Absolutely free from dis 
ease. The Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio 


Fine quality queen-mailing 


FOR SALE 


cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 


of Detroit, Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 


Mich 








HELP WANTED 





understanding hee dis 
qualifications references 
letter. Sandwich Islands 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


WANTED—Helper 
Description 

when availabl in first 
Honey Company, Limited 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Matson 21513 


GENERAL job printing. A 
Donaldson, Dearborn, Michigan 
WANTED Also 3 men for 


00 colonies bees 


1935 season. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, III. 
WANTED—Bees and equipment, or work 
bees on shares. Paul Madison, Winnebago, Ne 


braska 


~ BEEKEEPERS 
by planting vitex 
trees, 40x one-year-old 


nectar 
Two-year-old 
New tested 


Improve sources of 
trees, or seed. 
trees 


25¢ 


seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith, Galena, Kansas 





d 
d 
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10 bound volumes of Gleanings for sale, from 
1924 to 1933, $1.00 per volume. Parcel post 
paid to third zone. L. H. Lindemuth, Lehmas 
ter, Pa. 


WANTED- To exchange package bees, for 


500 sheets of Dadant’s wired brood 
tion, 500 brood frames. D. P. Green, 


Blvd., Deland, Fla. 


WANTED—Bees and supplies or going api 
ary in exchange for $1800.00 equity in modern 


founda- 
400 S 








6-room cottage in Chicago. Box 35, Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
3000 Packages of Bees 
—and— 


Queens of Quality 


—For 1935— 


BEST THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
STOCK. 


J. F. McVay, Jackson, Alabama 








DO YOU WANT BEES 


Live Delivery, On Time? 


Our 1934 lossage was 12 packages out of 
several thousand shipped. MERRILL’S 
QUALITY BEES are just as good as the 
best. Orders booked without deposit at 
Code prices. 

MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


BUCATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI. 4 
Mississippi's Oldest Shippers 





ITALIAN BEES 
and QUEENS 


(Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens) 


2-pound package . . $2.45 
2-frame nucleus and 1 Ib. bees 2.55 
l-frame nucleus and 2 Ibs. bees 2.85 
pound package .. 8.15 
Each additional pound of bees 70 
Each additional frame of brood 40 
Select untested queens 75 
Our guarantee Prompt service, quality, safe 
arrival. 10% deposit books order in advance 


Cireular, Price List Free 


CLOVERLAND APIARIES, HAMBURG, LA. 
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Package Bees 


Overweight Packages. 
Light Shipping Cages. 
Pure Mated Queens. 
No Disease, Safe Arrival. 
Prompt Shipment and Satisfaction 
Is what you should expect in 
1935. We guarantee this, and 
will be better prepared to make 
good our guarantee than ever 
before. Booking orders now 
without deposit. Reserve your 
shipping date early. Don’t 
be disappointed. 


The Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, Rt. |, La. 


J. J. Scott. Prop. 























With Our 1935 
Package Bees 


You will Receive Young Italian 
Queens, Young Bees, 


Prompt Shipment 


Bees in good condition upon arrival, 
Courteous and honest dealings. 


Write us your wants. Your order 
will be appreciated, whether large 
or small. 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 
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(Cotinued from page 5 
amber, small pails, 8¢ per Ib. Few sales No. 1 
comb, $3.75 per case. 

East Central and North Central States: Mich 
igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota—Moisture con 
ditions are better than at this time last year, 
as all three states had far more than normal 
precipitation during November, and snow has 
fallen since the first of the month, so that prac 
tically the entire territory is now covered with 
snow. mostly six inches deep or more. Northern 
and western Minnesota. however, received com 
paratively little moisture. The weather has been 
very cold and beekeepers are finishing placing 
their bees in the cellar. Demand for honey is 
slackening somewhat. though it continues good, 
partly as a result of publicity received from the 
National Honey Week. Sales reported, white ex 
tracted, ton lots, 6%-8e per Ib.; small pails 
9c; few higher: comb honey, No. 1, 3.50-3.75 
per case, few higher; fancy up to $4.75; No. 1 
light amber comb, $3.25 per case. Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois—Cold, w ndy weather has prevailed 
recently and covers the entire area. In 
upper Illinois early September rains prevented 
any fall flow except in those apiaries in close 
proximity to buckwheat fields. As a result some 
feeding has been necessary. So much rain fell 
in November that brooks and rivers were filled 
for the first time in vears, but there is still a 


snow 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





CLOVER comb, also extracted in 60-Ib. ¢ ans 
C. Holm, Genoa, Ill 
HONEY FOR SALE. Write for price and sam 


ple. Leo. J. Allemeier Delphos Ohio 
WANTED Power extractor, good condition 


lewis-Merkle preferred. Harold Long. Millville 


Pa. 

350 COLONIES bees, with best and complete 
equipment guaranteed free from disease, for 
honey and vackage business, at a sacrifice price. 
L. L. Ferebee. Pineland. S. C 

FOR SALE 
excellent shape 
easily 20¢ 





8 and 10 frame comb supers in 

Would change to extracting 
each, or will barter. Cor 
respondence solicited. A. H. Dunn, Ft. Collins 
Colorado 


supers 





Package Bees & Queens 
——FOR 1935—— 
By the pound, ton, or car. 


The Victor Apiaries, Kyle, Texas 
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great deficiency of moisture in the ground in 
Ohio and parts of Indiana. Inquiry for extracted 


honey has been good, and sales have been fair 
ly’ numerous, but comb honey is moving slowly 
Sales reported, large lots white extracted, 6.4 
7c per lb.; smaller lots up to 9c, and few 
higher; amber 60s, 8e per lIb.; 
honey, 7c per lb. No. 1 white comb has moved at 
$3.00-3.75 per case No. 8, $2.50 per case 
Light yellow beeswax, 20¢ per Ib. 

Northeastern States—-New York 


‘ 


With sub 


zero temperatures in upper New York and zero 


in the central part of the state, demand for 
honey is only fair. Though stocks of dark honey 
are light, considerable white to water 


and the hard freezing of the ground is unfavor 
able for honey plants. More bees have 
packed outdoors this fall than usual, yet many 
beekeepers are leaving them unpacked 


are generally in very good shape. Very little 
comb honey remains unsold. White to water 
white extracted has sold, ton lots, 642-7%ec: 
60s, 7%-9c; small pails, 10-lle per lb.; light 


amber clover, ton lots 6c: 


comb, $4.00 per case. Connecticut: Cold weathe 


came late and as bees were able to fly later 
than usual they are in excellent condition. Sales 


(Continued on page 61.) 


large lot fall 


white 
honey is still available. The snow cover is light 


been 


Colonies 


buckwheat ton 
lots, 5-6¢: 60s, 6c per Ib. Few sales No. 1 white 





(Continued from page 52.) 


in which you will find hives, supers, and 
other appliances described, with prices, 


also bee books. 
You might write to the Bee Culture Di 
vision of the Bureau of 


beekeeping. 


In next month’s Talks to Beginners we 
method of be- 
time 


will consider the proper 
ginning beekeeping, also the prope 


to purchase bees and equipment. 


Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., for their bulletins on 





HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Bees." * 


Write for our free book, ‘‘About 
which is a treatise on Beekeeping for the be 


ginner as well as the commercial Beekeeper 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE FIVE, VINCENNES, INDIANA. 











the personal writings of A. I. 
and third choice as to years. 


GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE 





“OUR HOMES” 


We have on hand bound volumes of Gleanings in 
1915, which we are offering as long as our stock lasts. These volumes contain 
Root. Send vour order now, naming first, second 


Bound Copies 
for Years 
Listed Above 


By A. I ROOT 


see Culture from 1906 up to 


CENTS 
POSTPAID 


50 
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New Schedule of Minimum Prices Adopt- 
ed by Control Committee at Valdosta 
Meeting. Schedule Not to Become Effec- 
tive, However, Until Approved by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

On account of numerous requests, made 
both by the shippers and by the buyers of 
package bees, the Control Committee of 
the Marketing Agreement for Package 
Bees and Queens met in Valdosta, Geor 
gia, December 18, to reconsider the recent 
ly approved price schedule for package 


bees and queens. After a thorough con 
sideration of the minimum price schedule 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 


1934, the Control Com 
mittee unanimously adopted an 
ment to the December 1 schedule, which 
amendment reduced the price of nuclei to 
the same level of the price of packages, 
and which provided further for a dealer 
or Wholesale discount of 15 per cent from 
the Deeember 1 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 


on December 1, 
amend 


schedule as amended. 

Control Committee that the proposed new 
schedule of minimum prices is such as not 
against the 
per and is at such level as will encourage 
the 
queens. 


to discriminate small ship 


maximum use of package bees and 

The amended schedule of prices will be 
immediately submitted by the Control 
Committee to the of Agricul 


ture for his approval, and if approved will 


Secretary 


become the effective prices at the time of 
the approval by 
if the new proposed schedule of minimum 


the Secretary. However, 


prices is not approved by the Secretary, 
the December 1 price schedule will auto 
effect. Furthermore, 
until the proposed new schedule of prices 


matically remain in 


is adopted, the December 1 schedule re 
mains effective. 
eee 
Good Meeting a: Toronto 
The Ontario Beekeepers’ Association's 


yearly meeting at Toronto, Ontario, No 
vember 28-30, was one of the best ever 
held. The unusual number in attendanee 
necessitated securing a larger room for 


the meeting. The supersedure of queens 
in packages, wintering bees, processing 
for honey containers 


honey, net weight 


and eontrol of disease were some of the 
topics discussed. The officers of the asso- 
Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
Seeretary and 
Treasurer of the are to be | 
congratulated on the fine set-up of the 
meeting.——-M. J. Devell, Medina, Ohio. | 


ciation, together with 


Provineial Apiarist and 


Association, 
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HONEY MARKETS 
(Continued from page 60.) 
are reported fairly good. The Connecticut Bee 


keepers’ Association has put out a label for 
use by beekeepers of the state in the hope of 


improving the market for local honey 
Eastern Ontario.—Snowfall began late this 
year, but the ground is now well covered. Bees 


entered winter quarters in excellent condition, 
with very little feeding of sugar required. Sur 
plus buckwheat honey is very scarce. 
ported: White extracted, ton lots, 8e 
No. 2 light comb, $4.00 per case. Beeswax, light 
yellow, 25e¢ per Ib.; dark, 23¢ per ib. Exports 
to Great Britain are reported unusually heavy 

Summary.—Temperature contrasts have been 
very wide during this period. During the first 
week temperatures were among the highest on 
record in the eastern half of the country but ab 


Sales re 


per Ib.; 


normally low in the central and south central 
states. Recent temperatures have been low, how 
ever, almost everywhere except through the 
eastern Intermountain area and on the Pacific 
coast, and with freezing weather extending to 
south Florida. Snow cover is general over the 


upper half of the country west of the Plains 
states and in seattered portions of the mountain 
area. Already the amount of snowfall in Idaho, 
northern Utah and western Oregon will assure 
irrigation water. In the white clover area the 
substantial snowfall is proving especially help 
ful to clover plants in the north central states. 
where it was generally preceded by heavy rains 
in November. The condition of the 
continues satisfactory with stores 

ample. Demand for honey is 
What, as is natural at this season of the year, 
but stocks are now so light that there appears 
to be an upward trend to the market in spite 
of the lessened demand. Carlots of honey are 
searce and are generally be'ng he'd for higher 
prices. Comb honey is rapidly cleaning up. De 
mand for export from California is principally 
confined to small lots of comb honey 


colonies 
generally 
slackening some 











RED STICK 


For Package Bees and Queens. We are 
booked to capacity for the early season, 
with orders anticipated from past year’s 
customers and friends. 

But this season will find RED STICK 
APIARIES & CO. fully equipped for the 
manufacturing of beekeeping equipments. 
Our Tops, Hive-bodies, and Bottoms will 
be manufactured exclusively of cypress 
lumber, ‘‘The Wood Eternal.’’ 

Let us quote you our attractive prices 
for your next season’s needs. Package 
bees and queen cages will be available for 
package shippers. 

Nothing shall be spared in the nature 
of courtesy, prompt service, and fairness 
in business relations to establish an en- 
during friendship with every patron. 


LARGE APIARIES 
MINIMUM CODE PRICES 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 


Postoffice: MONTEGUT, LA. 
Telegraph Office: Houma, La. 
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Package Bees and Queens for 1935 


Larger Output and Better Service 


We never stopped and have enlarged our business to handle 25% to 
50% more 


We might 


packages of bees and queens the coming season than last. 
add that we are very much encouraged with general pros 
pects of a good season ahead and feel that all available bees will be 
taken. Very likely the demand for package bees will exceed the sup 
ply, due to higher prices for honey and unfavorable conditions in some 
sections which held increase down. We urge buyers to play safe, get 
in on the ground floor and help us to help you by placing your order 
now for delivery in spring when wanted. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. We are booking orders now at 1934 spring prices and if 
any change is made the difference can be adjusted later. 


We also carry a complete stock of LEWIS BEEWARE AND DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION and can furnish at catalog prices. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA 


(The Home of Quality Products) 


We are booking orders now without deposit. Prices announced later. 





HIVES 
FRAMES 


ee 


uality for Quality” 


We Meet Any Price 


WRITE TO 
THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 
MEDINA, OHIO 








QS | CO 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 
(Continued from page 55.) 
Hive Entrances During Winter 
Question.—wWill you kindly inform me how to 
care for my bees during the winter?! I was told 
to put a screen over the entrance all winter so 


they could not get out during the winter. Others 
have different opinions on this. [ am an ama 
teur.—-Thomas Eigenbrod, Ohio. 


Answer.—You should not place a screen 


over the entrance of your hive during the 


winter months. This applies to bees win 
tered in a bee cellar, If a 
screen is placed over the entrance, the 
of the hive 


or out of doors. 


bees will try to get out and 


will become uneasy and may eventually 
die. The entrance to the hive should bh 
left open during the winter months, but 


it should be reduced down to about 3”°x%"” 
to exelude mice. 
Why Bees Perish in Greenhouses 

Question.—Why is it that practically three 
fourths of bees perish in gree nhouses/ Is there 
anything that can be done to prevent this? 
Jacob J. Please, Illinois 

Answer.—Bees confined in greenhouses 
naturally try to get out in the open and 
thus flying against 
the glass. 
each hive of 


wear themselves out 
Some greenhouse men 
in the 
the building, with one entrance facing out 
and the other facing 


place 
bees in a hole wall of 


of doors entrance 


inside the greenhouse. This means that 
the bees have a chance to fly in the green 
house or out of doors. When neetar is 


bees naturally 


more than they 


plentiful out of doors the 
use the outdoor entrance 


do the entrance into the greenhouse. This 
method would not insure -such a large 


force of bees for the greenhouse pollina 
tion. However, it give the 
the hive a chance to recuperate by flying 
out of doors naturally. confined in 
a greenhouse may obtain sufficient pollen 
However, they 
and consequently 


would bees in 


Be eS 


for brood rearing. 
obtain enough 
feeding of sugar svrup may have to be re 
As a rule, 
bees in greenhouses periodically to 


may not 
nectar 
sorted to. it is necessary to put 
fresh 
insure efficient pollination. 








Happy New Year 





PLAN EARLY. LET US BOOK 

YOUR ORDERS PENDING SET- 

TLING OF THE “1935 CODE 
PRICES. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 
DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 








The Years Behind 


Challenge our best efforts in the years ahead. 
\re you ready to meet the future? Progressive 
beekeepers everywhere are making plans for 
expansion. Recent developments warrant for- 
ward movement again for the first time in sev- 


eral years, 

Always! ambitious and energetic, we have an- 
ticipated an about-face, and are ready to con- 
sider any demands made upon us. ‘‘Hope springs 
eternal in the human heart,’’ and if ever the 
future seemed to hold forth promise of bet 
ter things, it is NOW. A realization of your 


hope can best be assured by using JENSEN’S 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS in 1935. When 
you order from us, you get our own stock of 
Pure Three-banded Italians that have proven in 
comparative tests with other strains under 
identical conditions, to be much superior. 

Our fifteen years’ of selling direct to custom 
ers have brought their rewards. We have felt 
a close personal contact and interest that has 
been a source of genuine satisfaction to them, 
as evidenced by the many friendly letters we 
get each year 

We are going ahead with ans * make this 
our biggest and best year. Ve you have never 
tried our stock you may have a pleasant sur 
prise in store. Good queens don’t just happen 
to be good, consistently. Many little differences 
make a big difference. 

Our prices will be as low as allowed by the 
Marketing Agreement under authority of the 
\gricultural Adjustment Act. 

‘*‘May every blessing be yours in 


Year."’ 
Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. 
(Winter 


the New 


Address, Macon, Miss.) 


Thagard’s New Deal 


—_ON——— 


Package Bees 
Easy Terms 





Each year we strive to breed a strain that is 
gentler, and better honey gatherers, since these 
are the two main items the honey producer is in- 
terested in. Color alone will not produce a hon 
ev crop 


LIGHT OR DARK MASTER BRED 
ITALIANS 


We offer our customers their choice of color, 
beth strains stock comes direct from Italy 


EASY TERMS 


Enclose you will find 20% deposit on. 
packages of bees or queens. I will remit 50% 
just before shipment is made, and balance after 


I have sold my honey crop. 

Pere re, ere rT Te Te ree eS ey 
TEC CC CET CTO CCC eT ee 
PRICES PACKAGE BEES with QUEEN 
2-lb. package, any number $2.45 
3-lb. package, any number 8.15 


Untested queen ..75e 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO. 
GREENVILLE ALABAMA 


each 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY BEE MAGAZINE 








Gleanings 


in Bee Culture 


If you still think the magazine is not 
worth the price after reading two is 
sues, just write us. We will return 


your money. 


2 YEARS THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 
$1.50 Publishers 
Canada, $2 Medina, Ohio 
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